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PREFACE 



In Mmh the Naval Undersea Centar (NUC), San Diego* Calif, in cooperation with the National 
Marine FiiheriesSenice(NMFS),Tibuf^^ Calif, published a photographic field guide-^r-^e Whales, DolphiM 
mdP^jMns€9 of the Eastern North Pamfic. A Guide to Thevr limtifk^Hmi m the Water, by Leatherwood. 
WE. Evans, and D.W, Rice (NUC TP ^2). This guide was designed to aasist the layman in identifying the 
^taeemns he encountered in that area and was intended for use in two ongoing whale observer prog^ms, 
NWs Whale Watch and NMFS*s Platforms of Opportuwty. The rationale of these programi was that since 
oceanogfapheFs, commercial and s^rt fishermen, naval personnel, commercial seamen, pleasure boaters, and 
coastai aircraft piloU together canvas large areas of the oceans which scientists specialisng in whales 
{cetdiogists) have time and funds to survey only occasionally, training those persons in species identification 
and asking them to report their sightings back to central data centers could help scientists more clearly 
understand 'distribution, migrationr and seasonal variations in abundance of cetacean species. For such a 
program to work, a usable field guide is a requisite. Because the many publications on the whales, dolphins, and 
porpoises of this region were^either too technical in content or too limited in geographical area or species 
covered to be of use in field id*entification, and because conventional scientific or taxonomic groupings of the^ 
animals are often not helpful in field identification, the photographic field guide trok a different approach. 
Instead of being placed into their scientific groups, species wer^ grouped together on the basis of similarities in 
appearance during the brief encounters typical at sea. Photographs of the animals in their natural 
environment, supplemented by drawings and descriptions or tobies distinguishing the most sinwlar species, 
formed the core of the guide. 

Despite deficiencies in the first effort and the inherent difficulties of p^itively idenUfying many of the 
cetacean species at sea. the results obtained from the programs have been encouraging. Many seafarers who 
had previously looked with disinterest or ignorance on the animals they encountered became good critical 
observers and found pleasure in the contribution they were making. The potential for the expansion of such 
observer programs i^ enormous, - 

Because of these initial successes and the large number of requests for packets from persons working at 
sea off the Atlantic coast of North America, this guide was planned. Many of the errors and deficiencies of the 
Pacific Guic^ have been corrected, and the discussions of the ranges of many of the species have been expanded 
with cojisiderations of the major oceanographic factors affecting their distribution and movementa. While the 
present volume. h:ke the Pacific Guide, is intended as an aid to the identification of living animals at sea, new 
materials have been provided to aid in the identification and reporting of stranded specimens, a major source of 
dpLja and study material for museums. This new dimension is expected to assist the U.S. National Museum, 
various regional museums, and other researchers actively collecting cetecean materials for display and study 
in the implementation of their stranded animal salvage programs. Through a cooperative effort of this kind, the 
best possible use can be made of all materials that become available.' 

As a part of continuing research, this guide will be revised whenever passible. Suggestions for its 
improvement will at all times be welcome. 




Funds for the preparation of this guide were provided by a grant to Stephen Leatherwood from the Platforms 
of Opportunity Program, National Marine Fisheries Service, National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
AdministratiDn, Tiburon. Calif Paul Sund, Coordinator. 
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ABSTRACT , ' , 

This fl^S^wdej^esigned to permit obtervers to identify the eetacesns (whaleCrdalphltil, ud porpoises)' 
they see in the western North Atlimtic, ineludiBf the Ciribbean Sea, thfiffufl of .rtexieo, and the coaitaj 
waters of the United States and Canada, The animali dMcribetf are gn^fed nel^y identiflE rtUtioniMpt but 
by similarities in appearance in the field. Fhotographsolthe animals U their natural envireDment are the main 
aids to identification, ^ i 

_ A dichotomized key is provided to aid In identiflcation of strand^ eitaeeans and appendieet detcribe how 
and to. whom to report data on live and dead cetaceans. 



INTRODUCTION 



All whales, dolphins, and porpoisf s belong to an order or 
major scientifle group eati^^^c Cetaceg bx. scientists. They 
are sH inammate (air-BreaAinj a^m in at 

leaat^^onie staje of their dev^loptft^ti maintain a constant 
:^ ;j|a|[j^teii^erature, bear their yourig=afivei aild nurse them for 
^ 'a while) which have und^rfpjnLi exteniive changes in body 
fofm (anatofiy^a^fifffenctioh (physiology) to cope with a life 
. spent entirel3nSRi€ water. The breathing apertureis), called 
a blowhole or blcwholeSt has (have) migrated to the top of thW, 
head to facilitate breathing while swimming* the forward 
appendages have become flippers; the hind appendages have 
nearly disappearedt they remain only as smail traces of bone 
deeply ifhbedded in the jnuscles. Propulsion is provided by 
fibrous, horizontally flattened tail.^ukes. 

Scientists recognize two subord#ts of living cetaceans: the 
whaiabone whales, suborder Mysticeti, and the ' toothed 
whales, suborder Odpntoceti. Theftwo groups are sepafated 
in the following waysi 

BALEEN OR WHALEBONE WHALES. These animals are 
called whalebone whales because when fully formed instead 
of teeth they have up to 800 o^ more plates of baleen or 
whalebone defending from ih^ roof of the mouth. They use 
thfese plates to strain Jth^it food, which consists of "krill*' 



'Biomedical Division. tlAdersea Sdenees Department, Naval 
Utidefsea Center, San Diego, t^k 92132. 

-Biocommunication and Marine Mammal ' Research Facility, 
C- V. Whitney Marine Reseireh Laboratory of the University of Flofida. 
St, Augtjgtine, FL 32084. 

'Graduate School of Oeeano^aphy. University of Rhode Island, 
Kingiten. RI 02S81. 

*Wmds Hole Oceahogfap^ic Institution, Woods Hole, MA 02543 and 
Museum of Comparative ^wOgy. Harvard Universi^, Cambridge, MA 
^138. , ~ . 
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(primarily small'ta'ustaceans) and/or smal 
taMng water int« the mouth and forcing 
overlapping fringes of the baleen plates, 
externally distinguishable from tcrathed 
paired blowholes,. There are eigtit ipeciea 
the western North AtlantiCp ranging in si 
whale '(Just bver 30 feet [about 9.1 m])'to 
feet [25.9 ml). 



II schooling fish; by 
it out through the 
Baleen whales ari 
,whal©s by having 
of baleen whales in 
Ize from the minke 
the blue whale (85 



TOOTHED WHALES, Unlike the baleen whales, the toothed 
whales do have teeth after Birth. The teeth vary in number 
from 2 to over 250* though they may sometimes be concealed 
beneath the gum. In additioni toothed whales have only a 
single blowhole. This group includes the animals commonly 
called dolphin or porprfise as well as some commonly called 
whales (for e^amplep the sperm whale). There are currently 
ibout 30 species of toothed whales known Jrom the western 
North Atlantic, ranging in maximum adult size from the 
common or harbor porpoise, which is approximataly 5 feet 
(L5 m) long, up to the sperm whale which reaches a length of 
68 feet (20,7 m). Several other species which are expected to 
be found irt'this region, though they have not yet been 
reportedi are alsoJncluded in this guide. 

it 

CLASSIFICATION OF CETACEi|^S 

In addition to .the two suborders (Mysticeti and 
Odontoceti). the cetacean order contains numerous famili^, 
genera, and species. Each of these groupings represents a 
progressively more specialized division of the animals into 
categories on the basis of similarities in their skulls, 



'Throughout this guide, measurimtnts are given first in feet or 
inches, followed in parentheses by their tquivalenls in meters or 
cpntimeters. It is recognized that field estimatii cannot be as precise as 
most of the conversions used. ' \ 
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ATlANT!£ OCEAN 



FlfUFe 1.— Ths wssUrn North AtluUe, from Ut^ 35^N45^N. 



postcranial skeletonSi and external characteristics. The 
disciplirte which concerns itself with naming an animal and 
assigning it to its appropriate scientific category is known as 
taxonomy. An example of tlie classification of a cetecean 
species is shown in the following:^ 

, SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC BO^TLENOSED DOLPHIN 

Kingdoin; Animalia all animals 
Phylum: Chordata having at some stage a noto^ 

chord, the precursor of the 
backbone 
animals with- backbones= 
fishes, amphibians, reptiles, 
birds* and mammals 
Clasi: Mammalia animals that suckle their 

young 

Order: Cetacea carnivorous, wholly aquatic 

mammalsi whales, kicluding 
dolphins and porpoises 

Suborder: Odonto<^eti toothed whales as distinguish 

ed from Mysticeti, the 
baleen whales 



Subphyluro: Vertebrata 



Family: 
Genus: 
Species: 



Delphinidae dolphins 

Tursiops bottlenosed dolphins 

truncatus Atlantic bottlenosed dolphin 



Modern taxonomy had its origin with the Swedish 
naturalist Linnaeus, whose tenth edition of the Sy sterna 
Naturae in 1758 forms the official starting point. Following 
Linnaeus, modern scientific names consist of two words* a 
generic name, which has arrinitial capital, andaspe^es name, 
which rarely dc^, occaaiohally in botany (some speciei 
names deriving from a person's name are capitalked). Both ^ 
names are usually of Latin origin (sometimes Greek) and ar# 
italicized or underlined. These scientific names are of 
particular import^ce because , although common names of 
species often are different in different countries or even in 
different regions of the same country, the scientific name 
remains the same. For exannple, the right whale is uni- 
^versally known as Euhalaeim glaciaUs though its common 
names include black right whale, nordcaper, sletbag, Biscay 
whale, and Biscayan right whale. 

Although classification of many species is still in a state of 
flux, the classification of western North Atlantic cetaceans 
followed in this guide is as follows: . ' 
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UNI Tie STAfIS 




FIfiire 2.-^ The wesCsra North AtUatJe. from Ut. 37^N »uth to ^ftera Veamek. 



Order Cetac^^ 

Subordjtr Mystieeti^Baleen whales 
Family Balaenopteridae" Rorquals 

Balaenopteruacutorostrata 

Balaenopt^Ta physalus 

BalaenopteTa mus&ulus 

Balaenoptera borealis 

Bdatnoptera ed^ni 

Me gap t era no voe ang lia . 
Family Balaenidae— Right whales 

BalaenamyBtwetus ^ 

Euba^mL gladalw ' 
Suborder Odontoceti— Toothed whales 
Family Ziphiidae 

Mes ophdon bide ns 

Mes oplodan de ns iro s t ns 



La'cepede 1804 
(Linnaeus 1758) 
(Linnaeus 17S8) 
Lesson 1828 
Anderson 1879 
(Borowskil781) 

Linnaeus 1758 
(Borowski 1781) 



(Sowerby 1804) 
(Blainville in 
Desmarest 1817) 



Minke whale 
Fin whale 
Blue whale 
Sei whale 
Bryde's whale 
Humpback whale 

Bowhead whale 
Right whale 



North Sea beaked whale 
Dense beaked whale ' 



Page of 

synoptic account 
of the species 



63 
26 

rt 

32 
37 

40 



49 

52 



82 
80 



EKLC 



blowholes 



dorsal fm 




be Iten or 
who I # bone 





(navel 


) ^ 

* 






whAle (humpback) showing the mus 


pAfti Fefeired ta is the text, 

— ■ 




Me s opLodoji e u ropae u ^ 


(GervaislSSS) 


Aritillean beaked whale " 


78 


Mesophdonmirus ( 


True 1913 t 


True's beaked whale . 


77 


ZiphiuB ca inros t ris ^ 


K G. Ciivief 1823 T 


Goosebeaked whale 


70 


Hyperoodon ampullatus 


fForsterlTTO) 


Northern bottlenosed -whale 


67 


Family Physeteridae 








A ft tfist; Iti r 141 Itjtl fi 71 


Linnaeus 17oH 


Sperm whale 


57 


Kogia bre incept 


iBlainville 1838) 


Pygmy sp|rm whale 


144 


KogiasiTnus 


(Owen 1866) 


Dwarf sperm whale 


148 ^ 


Family Monodontidae 








Mono^on monoceros . 


Linnaeus 1758 


Narwhal 


102 


De Iph inap terus le u cas 


(Pallas 1776) 


Beluga 


99 


Family Stenidae ^ 






Steno bredajiensis 


(G. Cuvier in Lesson 1828) 


Rough- toothed dolphin 


135 ' 


Sotalm guianerisis 


(P. -J. van Beneden 1864) 


Guiana dolphin 


132 


Family Delphimdae 






Pepo n 0 ceph a la e le c t ra 


(Gray 1846) 


Man^=toothed blackfish 


142^ ^ 


Fe re naatte n ua ta 


Gray 1874 


Pygmy killer whale 


138 


Pse udo rca crass ide m 


(Owen 1846) 


False killer whale 


88 


Olabwe phtiUi mt' lae na 


(Traill 1809) 


Atlantic pifot whale ' 


91 


(flohwephalii murro rh ynch uh 


Gray 1846 


Short= finned pilot whale 


94 


Orruius orra 


(Linnaeus 1758) 


Killer whale 


84 


LagenorhynchiL.^ albintstn^ 


Gray 1846 


White-^aked dolphin ^ 


126 


L a gc n o rh n v husarutu 


(Gray 1828) 


Atlan^c white-sided dolphin 


123 


Lfigf ' nadv Iph is h (tse } » 


Fraser 1956 \ 


Fraser's dolphin 


120 


'rurstfips t nuiea t us 


(Montagu 1821) 


Bottlehosed dolphin 


128 


G-ruTrfpus grvieus 


(G. Cuvi€>r 1812) 


Grampus 


96 


Ste ne llu in n giro s t m 


Gray 1828 


Spinner dolphin 


no 


Ste ne lla fron t a 1 is 


(G. Cuvier 1829) . 


Bridled dolphin 


108 


Ste ne llu c oe ni le Ih n 


(Meyen 1833) 


Striped dolphin 


113 


" t e n e Ua p Ui g if id fiu 


(Cope 1866) 


Spotted dolphin ' 


104 


f h' Iph iff u ,v (ii iph is 


Linnaeus 17*^8 


Saddleback dolphin 


116 


I m fly I 'h omv n id m v 






Phm'tn'rai phtn'iH'tiii 


(Linnaeus 1758) 


Harbor porpoist- 


150 



r 



This tyntativo rlassifir^ion follows an unpuhliHhed list by 
W,E. Scheviljand K.>L Mitchell rurrontly und«T reviin\v^Thi^ 



iuntiliL' names are foljl^wud by the name of the individual 
.'ho namofl th(* specios and the year of naming, and then by 



i 




\ 




open dttfftg «s^tioB.Tbe paired blowhdei dktioffujgh this « . 

balles whale, o &y X, WalJ^. ) 

the common name most often used in the western/jorth 
Atlantic./ It may be noted that some of the authorAre in 
parentheses. This indicates that though the ^ecies Wame has 
remained the same since the date of naming the sp4cies has 
.!!P:f^.^ee n a^ssign^^^^^ a n o t h er^en us. Jec^usa th&^eci&s-are. 
not arranged in ta^qpomic order in this fieldfmde, the page 
of the synoptic accoun^trf each is provided in the column to the 
right 

DOLPHIN OR PORPOISE 

There is stilJ considerable cootroversy over the correct 
usage oftheterms^iphin and porpoise. As mentioned in the 
precedmg section, ^ommon names of ak^ sp«?cies may vary 
from locale to locale ^nd even from indivkiual to indivii^ual 
Some persons argue for the use of the term porpoise for all 
small cetaceans. Others insist on the^erm d^phin. Still 
others either randomly use the terms or call members of the 



Most eommon names are based on some eharpeteristic of the sperie^ 
(e.g gpotttd dolphin, striped dolphm. rough toothed dolphin); ethers 
are the name^f authofs of the species (e.g;. True's%eaked wh^\^) or of 
habitats or mi>^habitats which they inhabit (e.g. North Sea beaked 
whaeand harboO**rpoige): the origins of some cohmon names however 
are less obviousjfe.g.. dense beaked whale), and of le^R u^e in field 
references. 



r; 



famUy Delphlnldae dolphins and members of the fimUy 

Fhflcoenidae por^iaes. The evidence supporflng any one of 
those positions is confusing at best and no usage of terms 
appears to be without problems. SVe see :no wholly 
s^iifactory resolution to the problem at thu time For aU 
these reasons, we have.little desire to defend our decision to 
follow the last of these practices in this guide, refe^inglo aU 
• mem^bers of the family Delphinidae for which the term 
dolphin or porpoise appears in the cemmon name as dolphins 
and to the one member of the family phocoenidae represented 
in the western North Atlintic, Phocoem p'hocoena, as the 
haTbor porpoise/ Although all cetaceans may hi regarded as 
wfiales, the tstm "whale" most commonly applies to the 

'arger animals. For ail species treated, other common names 
py which they may be known are also listed. 

Detailed treatment of the relative merits of the various 

terminologies is inappropriate^. Furthermore,' it is our 
opinion that the usage of the, terms dbJphin. [wrpoise. and 
. whale as part of the common names of citaceans is largely a 
matter of personal' preference. • 

ORGANiZATION OF THE GUmE 

The differences between baleen and toothed whales are 
easy enough to see in animals washed up on the beach or 
maintained in a tank at a zoo or aquarium. But since an animal 
at sea can seldom be examined that closely, its most obvious . 
charactiristics .may be its overall size, the presence or 
absence of a dorsal fin; its prominent cBloration or markings 
it^ general behavior, or its swimmin&. blowing, and diving 
characteristics. For that reason, regardless of their scientifk 
relationships, all the whales, dolphins, and the on& porpoise 
covered In the main text of this guide are divided into three 
groupj. Those over 40 feet (12.2 m) long are discussed in the 
section on Large Whales, those from iS to 40 feet (4-0 to 12 2 
m) m the^edjum=Sized Whale, and those less than 13 feet 
(4.B m) in the Small Whales, Dolphins, and Porpoise (with a 
dorsal fin). There are no small whales, dolphins, or por- ' 
poises in this region without a dorsal fin. Each section is 
Jurthe£.4ivided into^ibose animal* with a dorsal fin and those 
without. From that point, animals likely to be Fonfused in 
the field are grouped together and the important differ- 
ences tetween them are discussed. 

The synoptic accounts of the species are followed by five 
appendices- Appendix A discusses and illustrates man-made 
■Sftd appliefi tags and natural markings on cetaceans and thelc 
importance m studies of natural history. Appendix B 
discusses the data which are most important to record in ■ 
observations of cetaceans at sea, gives examples, and 
provides blank sighting forms. Appendix C discusses possible " 
causes of cetacean strandings and the manner in which 
stranded animals should be Handled ^nd adds a key and tables 
to aid in Identifying stranded cetaceans. Appendix D 
provides guidelines for coUecting'data stranded cetaceans 
and provides forms and specific instructions for taking 
standard measurt-monts. Appendix E lists institutions to be 
comncted in the event of a ^cetacean stranding or for 
information. 

A bibliography of usefur-™fere>ices on cetaceans in 
fjunprnl and marmm of this region ~in particular and a 
rtiri'ctory to .spt.fio.s accounts arc incliffled. 
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Figure 7.,^ The op^a mputh of aa AtUntic bqttJpnQsed dolphio from the 
Dorthe*«t*ra CHilf of Mexkb. AD toothed whaUn h^vo teeth, whjch are 
used primarily for fraspiflg mther th.o for chewing. The number vsries 
from . to over 250. though they are buried beneath the gumg in febaleN 
and mi^tufe animals of several speeies, Uke peculiar form in one 
loanrhal). andareextenHively worn in othefH. iPhoto by D.^K. Coidweil] 



HOW TO USE THE GtUDE 
Jo Identify Anicaalg at^ea " 

The throe major s^uaions of the* Mfuide (i.e.. lar^e^ medium, 
ami small whales)^ir*^ prerodcd by a dire(^tory tn npiH^w^ 
amuints, whirh is a summary of the most obvions 
chufarteristios of each npvdvH and in which summary 
statements al>out oach rharaottiristir are arranged in paralle! 
ord€^r= To use the jriiiHe to identify living.an!m^ds observed at 
sea, a perHon or persons should; 



aj's sizv and determine ^vheth<M 



1= First estimate the animal 
or not it has a dorsal fin. 
. 2. Not(* also any distinctive features of bodv shape and 
coloration and observe its tr^^neral hehavit)r. in<'ludinK 
swimming, blowing, and diving ohararteristics. It should be 
noted that eoloratipn njay vary somewhat at sea, depending 
on light conditions and water clarity. For example, animals 
whieh appear dark ^fray or blaek at thn surfnct^or when dead 
may app^Mir hrownjnt^ood light or when submerged. Making 
a brref sketch at this point iiMv ;u.| ,n id, r jfying the animal or 
in later recalling its (Irstinc in*- f. -iMii,- 
' I Using the directory, locatc^ the s<' 
animal profiably belong^^ 

Then, for more detailed informat ifjn, 
indicated. There you vs ill find a mi>vv r> 
theanimars rang4^ >,i/e, and distinctive chan 
additio/i, you will finda brief discussion distimfii 



ction to whieh tht 



animals with u hich 



consul! the- Net-t ion 
iif>lete di^cussirm of 
ristirs. In 
lUr if fi'nni 



likely U) Ije (Ujnfusiid iri fhf lu^lfl. 



Figure ^AtUntic battlenoNed dolphin mother and caJf frum nnrth 
eastern Flarida. Nate the single open blowhole, a rharactrriHtic that 
marks thef*e animidN tmHhrii whaJvH. {Photo couri^ty of Marm^UiM 
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.. This guide will, probably work best if, in advance of 
atternptirt^ to use the Jcey in the field, the reader will 
tamdiarize himself with the Keneral outline, with'charaeters 
or behaviors to note, and with the locations of the various 
Hpeeies accounts. It will;dso help if he sehools himself to ask a 
series of questions abo6tahe animal(s) he sees at the time of 
the enoounter rather than depending on his recall at a later 
time (see 160). As we have emphasized severaUimes in 
this guide, positive identification of cetaceans at sea can 
only occasionally be made on the basis of a single character^- 
istic. rherefore, the greater the amount qf pertinent evi^ 
dence an observer obtains, the greater the likelihood he can 
make a reliable identification. 



To Identify Stranded Animals 

stranded animals can best he identified by referring to 
Appendix C and its associated tables, making a preliminary 
determination and then consulting the species accounts in the 
mam body of the book for verification of thcTidentlfication As 
noted in that appendix, if the animal is recently stranded 
identification can be made using any of the externally visiBle 
characteristjcs described for the living species at sea. But 
even if the animal is in an advanced stage of decomposition, it 
can usually be identified by referring to the key and to the 
numbers and descriptions of baleen plato^. for all baleen 
whales, and the numbers amf relative lerVgths of ventral 
grooves, for all balaenopterine whales (Table 1). or to the 
tables on the numbers and descriptions of teeth, for toothed 
whales (Table 2). 



To Record and Report Information 



As discussed in the preface, though learning to identify 
the whales, dolphins, and porpoises one sees may bo exciting 
m Itself, many persons may want to participate in the 
accumulation of data on these interesting animals by 
rnutmely reporting their observations to scientists who are 
actively studying them and who can make immediate use of 
the mlormation. The following may help these persons: 

Suggestions lor makirig and recording observations if 
c(4aceans at sea and sample data forms are included in 
Appendix (;. Rimilar suggestions for taking and recording 
data on stranded cetaceans are included in Appendix^ 1^. For 
both types of data, blank data forms located aft.er the 
appc-ndices may be photocopied iq^ bulk for use in the field, 

Completed data foniis^md alt associated information for 
sightuigs at sea should be forwarded to the Pliitforms of 
Opportunity Program. National Marine Fisheries Service 
Tihuron, CA 94920. or to one of the authors of this guide' 
f' rom there, they wili Ive made available to scientists active- 
K studying thi^ vv\i\vvmH of a given species or ijeographical 
area. 

r.inipleled data lorrns and all iiss()crated information for 
obstqnattons of stranded cetaceans should be forwarded to 
the UiviSHH! of Mammals, National Mujieum. 

ashington. lu; 205H0, to one of the authors of this guide, 
<>r tn one of the regional lahoratories listed in Appendix e! 
rh(-^e persons have, in turn, boon encouraged to keep a free 
ti')\^ of irit»>rmatif)n among thonu 
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.iiiii Di'^uipti 
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Pl.iU'.: 




L^uf W. N. AiLinncMy.siKi-U'v 


Species 
eommun fiarnc 
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Pagf of 
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Bfsdc's whale 
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Humpback whale 
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LARGE WHALES 

(40=85 fwt 112=26 mj m*iimum avrr*U length) 



With ft Dorsal tin 

All five spccius of large whak^s vvith a dorsal fin belong to 
the same major baleen whale group, the balaenopterid 
whales or rorquals. All are characterized by the presence of a 
series of ventral grooves, usually visible on stranded 
specimens and the length and number of which are diagnostic 
to species. In addition, all species, with the exception of the 
humpback whale, have at least one distinctive (though often 
not prominent) ridge along the head from just in front of the 
blowhole to near the tip of the snout. (The humpback whale, 
on the other hand, is distinguished by numerous knobs, 
some of which are located along the line of the head ridge, 
with others scattered on the top of the head,) In Brydejs 
whale, the single head ridge characteristic of the other r6r= 
quals is supplemented by two auxiliary ridges, one on each 
side of the main ridge. \^ ^ 

At sea, these whales often appear veryTOiilar and must 
be examined carefully before they can be reliably idontified. 

In general though the characteristics of behavior may 



vary from one encounter to the next, based on the activities in 
whi(:h the animal is engaged, whales in this group may be 
(iistinguish^d from each other on the basis of differences in 1) 
the size, shape, and position of the dorsal fin and the timing of 
its appearance on the surface relative to the animars blow (in 
general, the larger the whale, the smaller the dorsal fin— the 
further back its positiomand the later its appearance on the 
surface after the animals blow); 2) the height of body in the 
area of the dorsal fin, relative to the size of the dorsal fin, 
which is exposed as the animal sounds; 3) sometimes the blow 
>rate and movement patterns; and A) the shape and color of the 
head. 

Despite variability in behavior by members of the same 
species from one encounter to the next, an observer can 
greatly increase the reliability of his identification by forming 
the habit of working systymatically through a set of 
characteristics for the species rather than depending on any 
sinule characteristic. 



Body very large, up to 85 feet (2o.9 m)^ long/ 

Body basically bluish with mottlings of grayish while. 

Baleen all black. 

Head broad and nearly U shaped, viewed from above. 

Head flat in front of blowhole, viewed from side. 

Dorsal fin small (to 13 inches [33 cm]), triangular to moderateiy 

falcate, in the last one third of back. 
Distribution primarily from temperate seas to pack ice; rare in 

tropics. 

Distribution more northerly during summer. 
Flukes occasionally raised slightly on long dive. 

Body large, up to 79 feet (24 m) long. 

Body mostly dark gray or brownish gray; undersides of flukes and 
nippers and belly white; grayish -white chevron freciuently on 
back behind head. 

Right lower lip white; rigtit upper lip sometimes white; left lip dark. 

Head V-shaped, viewed from, above. 

Right front one-third to one fifth of baleen plates, yellowish white. 

Other baleen bluish gray with yellowish white stripes.. 

Dorsal fin to 24 inches (61 cm), slightly more than one third forward 

from tail; forms angle of less than 40- with back. 
Distribution extensive but not very common near pack ice and in 

tropics. ^ 
)istrihution more northerly during summer. 
Flukes not raised on dive. 

Body up to 62 feet (19 m) long. 

Body appears shiny; ..dark gray on back, often with ovoid 
grayish white scars; white on front of belly; undersides of 
nippers and flukes dark. 



Blue whaie 

Balue nop t e ra mus cuius 
p. 19 

I 



Fin whale 

Bala^ noptera ph y solus 
p. 26 



Bei whale 

Baiaenoptera horealis 
p. 32 



'Th^sii fi^uros arp ali nnnr maximum miys rvvuTdvd for the North Atlantic, For all Hpeci^'s which hav*' hi?^torirally been ux 
ploitcd by whalp fisherio^ prp^enl inaximum nha may hi) si^nifieantly Icr^n than thess^ fiKUroH. ' 

It should also bf' notffd that fiiffrn'ntM'H in mrthnd?i of mcasurt-nu'nlH oftt*n areoimt for disrrppanck'?^ in roported iengths. 
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Figure Ha. — Swimfiimg, bluwing, and diving chiiracteriHtics of blue^ fin, m*?!, and Bryd^'s whales* 



Fkileen grayish or ash black with fine, }ight = gTay bristles. 
Dorsal fin tf)24inrho.s {itl cm), strongly falcato, well more thtin one 

third forward from tail; forms angle of more than 40^ with 

back. 

Distribution extensive; are not very common in cold waters and 
^^may have a greater tendency than firi whales to enter tropi= 
cal waters. 

Distribution more northerly in summer* , 
Flukes not raised on dive* ( 



Body up to 46 feet (14 m) lon^-r. 
Body dark gray overall. 

Head has series of three ridges frorn area of hlo whole to snout. 
Baleen slate gray with coarse |lark bristles. 

Dorsal fin to 18 inches (45.7 cm),' falcate, well more than one third.^ 
forward from tail, often irregularly worn on rear margin; ' w 
Distribution primarily tropical and southern temperate= 
Flukes not raised on dive. % • 



Bryde's whale 

BcUaenoptera edeni 
p*37 
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_X^tife 8b, =Swimming, blowlDg^ and diving <haf«ctertKticH of humpback, bowhesd, right, &nd Hp^rra whales. 



"'Bod y u p t o rj3 f 00 1 ( 1 6 . 2 m } lo n g . 

Body dark gray with irregliiar white area on belly i flippers white; 

undefside of flukes often has varying amounts of white. _ 
Head in front nf/blowht^e flat and covered with knobs. 
< Fteleen dark grayXo hla^k with ollve-bhick bristles. >^ " ■ 

1)0 r sal fin smalh qpite^ variable in shape, usually hooked,' located 

on a step or hurjip, in last one third of back, 
j Flippers very long:<to nearly one- third of body length), white, and 

scalloped on leading edge. * 
I>istributif>n at leii^t New FJngland to Iceland and Greenland ^ring 

summer, 

I)istrit)ution to shallow tropical banks, winter and spring. 
Flukes often scalloped on trailing edges and sometimes raised on 
dive. 



Humpback whale 

Me gap t e r^iova^an glvae 
P 40 



NUTEi Because of its small adult size, usually less than*30 feet (9. Im), Another member of the rorqual family, 
the minke whale, is included with the medium-sized whales in this guide. Features by/ which ft may bp 
^distinguished from all other rortjuals are discussed in the species account. ( / 



Further, inasmuch as the dorsal fin of the humpback whale is highly variable in shape, positive idenlification 
may require reference to the sperm whale (p. 57), which, though the sperm whale has been classified with 
species without dorsal fin, has a rather distinct dorsal hump, particularly noticeable whpi t^e animal arches 
the back and tail to begin a long dive. ' -"^ 



(40-65 feet [12-20 m| snAximum overall Ipngth) 



Without a Dorsal Fin 

'There are throe species of large whales without a dcirsal 
fin in the westtTn North Atlantic Ocean. Two of these, the 
bowhead or Greenland whale, and its more widely distributecl 
close relative the right vvhale, are baleen whales. The third, 
the sperm whale, is a toothed whale. The first two have 
relatively smmith hacks without even a trace of a dorsal fin. 
The sperm wjfale has a hurnplike low, thick, dorsal ridge, 
which, from certain views, particularly when the animal is 
humping up to begin a dive, may be clearly visible and lo^^^ 
like a fin. But because the profile of that hump and the 
knuckles which follow it are often not very prominent in this 
species, it has been classified with the finless big whales. - 

All three species are characterii^ed by vyry distinctive 
blows or spouts. In both the bowhead and the right whales, 
the projection of the blow upward from two vvidely separated 



bl(jwht)U'S ahsunu's a Vi*ry wide V shape with two distinct 
columns, which may be seen when the ahimals are viewed 
from front or back. Though this character may be visible 
under ideal conditions in many of the other baleen whales 
*'spe<ieH as well, it is exaggerated and uniformly distinct in the 
bowhead and right whales and may be used as one of the 
primary key characterf. In the sperm^ whale, the blow 
emanates from a blowhole which is displaced to the left of the 
head near the front and projects ohlicjuely forward to the 
aninial's left. This blow seen under idcHd conditions positively 
labels a large whale as a sperm whale. 

Hernernber, however, that wind conditions may affect the 
(lisi^isition and duration of the blow of any species and that a 
single character alone is seldom sufficient to permit positive 
identification. ^ 



L 



Body to Bo feet (19.8 m) long. ' 
fiody dark: back smooth, 
(^hin and bellv c)ftt-n white. 
Head lacks callosities. 
Baleen dark gray with gray^ring 
llpper jaw and lower lip strongly arched 
Two blowholes clearly separated. ' 
Blow projects upward in wide shape. 
Distribution restricted to Arctic vvaters 
F'luHes raised on longer dives. 



t(^ 12 feet f.3.7 ml or niore 



south to Davis ^^traits. 



Bowhead whaJe 

Bakiena mystice tus 
p. 49 



:ick* smooth; C'hin and 



Body to 53 feet (IB. 2 r^i) long, 
fiody from dark to light gray and mottled 

belly usually white. 
Head and lower jaw covered with callosities (the largest of which, i 

called the bonnet and is set on top of the snout). 
Baleen usuajly dark gray witkdark fringes; to 7.2 feet (2.2 m). Whe 



inimals sWffii. mouth agaper* near surface; ballpen sometimes 
appears pale brownish tci^ellowish gray in color. 
Upper Jaw and lower lip strongly arched. 
Two blowholes clearly separated. \ 
Blow projects upward in V shape. ^ 

Distribution extends from Iceland south at least to Florida and re 

ported from Texas. 
Flukes raised\on longer dives. 



Right whale 

Euhalaena glucialU 
p.S2 



Body to 69 feet (20.9 m) long: males grow significantly lariTi^r than 
females. 

Body dark grayish brown to brown; wrinkled in appearance. 
Back has rounded hurnf) follfiwed bv knuckles. 
Head box like, comprises up to 4()% of body length. 
FVom 18_t^25 fuactional teeth in each side of narrow lower jaw. 
Single blowhole on left 6f head at front. 
Blow projects forv^^.axd oblicjuefy from head and to left. 
Distribution extends from tropics to Arctic; adult males disLributed 
farther north. * 

\ 



Flukes raised on longer dive; 



Spenn whale 

PhyReter catodon 
p,n7 



'Thesf figures arv near maximum si/t's r»>rordiHi fnr tht* 'Nrrrth AtJanUc.v All t hrct« HpiH;ios 
whale fi^ht?ric>4. ThiTcfcjn' nuiximum [(uiiiy may hv Hij^nifirantly U'Hh than thn^e fiKui'^H inw text). 

It should al.Hu^bc noivd thrit difforcnrcs in mvthmlH (jf mf>,:i.stircmf'nt k rjften nccount for (liscrcpancieM in rcportt'd kmgthF.. 
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^^aiEpIUM^IZED WHALf S 

113-32 fe^i [440 ml m&}iimum overall leogth] 



With a Dorsal Fin 

'rht'rea.rtj 1 1 spt'cios of medium sized wit h a dorsal 

finT^wn from thv wosiorn North Atlantic, These sporii^s, 
taking many d'vvvrHv forms, range' in maxinium adult size 
from about VUvei (4.0 m) (grampufi) to about :W feet (10,1 m) 
(the minke whalA). ThiH group includes such widely 
distributed and frequently encountered species as the pilot 
whales, false killer whales, and minke whales, and such 
rarely encountered and poorly known species as the various 
"beaked whales" {Aiesoplodon spp. and the goose beaked 
whale K 



Aside from their common inclusion within the stated size 
range and the presence of a dorsal fin in all species (which 
ran ge s fro m o n 1 y a s m a 1 1 n u b b i n in s om e o f t h e bea kefl whales 
to a substantial 5- to 6- foot [1.5 to l.S^m] sail on adult male 
killer whales), these species have no diagnostic lield 
characteristics in common. Therefore, each is discussed in 
di'tail and is placed in the text in near proximity to those 
species with which it is likely to be confused in the field. 



Body to 'iP=4eet iCi m). more, long= 

Body black or CKirk gray; ar^a of gray shading on each Hide just in 

front (if and helovv dorsal fin. 
FlipperH/ ha ve transverse white band. 
Head vrry sharply V-shaped viewed frnni above. 
Dorsal fin^ylcate and dl^^tinctt usually appears simultaneous 

with blow,^ 

^low often ld>v and indiBtinct. ^ 
4^)istribution pcjlar. temperate, and tropical; frecjuently ,co;i^taL 
Often curious about ixialH, / 
Flukes not raised on dive, 



r 

Minke whale 

Balueiiopt e ra acu t oro s t ra t a 
p. 63 



Body to 32 feet (9,8 m) long, 

E^ody of young uniformly chocolate brcjw n; body of adults browTi 

with cream or yellow blotches = 
Head bulbous in adults and white in larger animals; has distinct 
'^jeak. 

Dfii^sal fin falcate and distinct* in last one- third of hack. 
Distribution north temperate and Arctic offshore, \ 
Often curious about boats. 

Flukes large, rarely notched; occasionallv raised on lofig dive. 



Body to at least 23 fei 
fiody from dark gray 

white; eyes dark. 
Head of large males white. ^■ 
Back frequently scarred with numerous 

tooth marks. 

[Jorsal fin falcate and dis^tinct, in last one- third of back. 
1 )iHt ribut|ion primarily tropical; extends to temperate. 
Flijkes light beneath, sometimes shallowly notched; often raised on 
dive, % 



[1 m) long, 

)rown tt) rust or fawn and splotched with 



scratches, presumably 



Northern bottlenosed whaJe 

Hyperoodon ampullatus 
p. 67 



\ 



Goosebeaked whale 

Ziphiu s Cdviro stris 
p, 70 



Hody to IB 22 feet 6.7 m) long. 
. I fe>d y color 1 ? 1 a c k to dark g ray , 
laick frefjuently scarred, 
©orsal fin position varies with species, 
uistribution varies with species. 
Flukes not usually distinctly rifetched. 

4lody to at least 30 feet (9.1 m) long. '[ 

H<H\y bUwk with sharply demarcated white hetTy and oval whit( 

patch above and behind eye; gray saddle behind dorsal fin. . 
Body chunky, 

^Dorsal fin in males can be very talh sometimes 6 feet 0,8 m). 
l)orsal fin in females and immature animals up to feetMO^Q rn), 
distinctly falcate. 



AM other western North Atlantic 
/ beaked whales 

MesopMon spp. 
p. 74 



Killer whale 

Orcinus area 
p. 84 



4 %J 



r 



Distributed from tropics to Arctic; most common In colder waters. 
Often seen in shailow bays and rivers and near shore. 
FIi^j^ may be raised on dive. 

Body to at least 18 feet (5.5 m) long. 
Body black (faint gray blazt? on belly between flippersK 
Body slender, ^ 
'Head small, tapering, ^ 
Large pr^^rtfi^nt teeth frequently visible at sea. 
Flippefs have distinct hump on leading edge. 
Dorsal fin to 14 inches (35.6 cm), falcate, and from rounded to 
- pointed on tip. 

Distribution pelagic tropical to warm*temperate seas. 
Frequently ride bow waves. 







#3 








F&Jse killer whale 






PseudoTca crassidens 






p. 88 
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= Body to at least 22 feet (6.7 m) long. 

Body black with light gray, anchor shaped area on chest; 

saddle somet^es seen behind dorsal fin. 
Head D^^amifig more bulbous with age, somewhat squarish in 

adult males viewed from above. 
Tail humped. ^ \ 

Flippers long (to orf^fifyi of body ler%th), sickle shaped. 
Dorsal fin broad bas^d, falcate to flaglike, in front half of back. 
Distribution primarily north temperate— about Hatteras north. 
Flukes not usually raised on dive. 

Body to at least 17.5 feet J5.3 ml long. 

Body black with indistinct light gray area on chest; saddle behind 
dorsal fin. 

Head becoming more bulbous with age; stjuare in large adult males 

viewed from above. 
Flippers restively, short (to less than one^sixth of body length). 
Dorsal fin broad-ba|ed. falcate to riaglike, in front half of back. 
Distribution trgpml and warm temperate; from about Hatteras 

south, / / 
, Flukes not i/sualry raised on dive. 

Body, to at Ibast 13 feet (4.0 m) long. 

Body of newborn light gray; darkens with age. 

Bfjdy of adults light gray or white; sK^ed with numerous 

scratches. ' 
Head blunted, not beaked. 
Forehead has vertical crease in center. 

Dorsal fin less than 15 inches (38.1 cm), rather erect and distinct, 

and dark even in Fight adults. 
Distribution tropical to temperate. 
Rarely ride bow wave. 



Atlantic pilot whale 

Ghbicephaiu melmna 
p, 91 




Short- finned pilot whale 

GlobicephaUi fnacrorhynchiLS 
p. 94 



* Graaipiig 

Qrampus griseiis 
p. 96 



(l3-i6'f&et [i--5 m] maxifflum overalJ length) 



Without a DorBfJ FtoV 



Thif oniy two spe^es of medium- sized cetaceans in the 
■ western North Atlant|t which have no dprsal fin, the Beluga 
or white whale and tf^NarwhaL share nuch limited common 



range, well outside the theater of normal boating traffic, that 
they are ^^enerally infrequently encountered. 
Both species are easily identifiable when seen. 



Body to IB feeU4.9 m) long. 

Body of adult^ill white; young slate gray. 

Small row of bumps along back ridge near midpoint* sometimes 
dark brown. 

Distribution usually near coast from Arctic vvaters to St. Lawrence 
Gulf and into Hudson Bay. 



Beluga 

Delphinapterus leucfM 
p. 99 
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Body to 16 feet (4,9 m) long. ' * 

Body of adult brownish with grayish'spotsi bocft^ of/young dftrk 

bluish gray fading to white^belly, 
Head sniall; adults may huve tusks up to 9 feet long (2,7 m). 
Small row of bumps along back ridge. 

Distribution i^ually in coastal waters from Arctic waters south to 

Lahri^ior coast* \ 

r 

SMALL ^'HAt.ES, DOLPHINS, AND PORPOISES 

y {\cHu th&o 13 feet [4 m] muio^uii over&ll length) ^ 



Nmrwhal 

Monodon monoceros 
'p. 102 



With a Dorsal Fin / 

The secies in this group are not discussed in order 
dLl^ngtff; inltead the species of the genus Stenella are treat = 
ed together arkJ then they and other species are pla'ced in 



near proximity to those animals with whic^ they are likely to 
be confused in the field. 



Body to 7.5-8 feet (2,3 2,4 m) long. * 
Body dark purplish gray on back, lighter gray on sides and belly; 

tjccomes increasingly spotted with increase in size. 
'Body has spinal blaze and light line from flipper to eye, 
Fieak white on tip. f ' ' 

Rides how waves. 

Distribution usually in tropical and warm temperate waterH; most 
common inside lUO- fathom c^rve of continents. 



Body to at least 7 feet (2,1 m) long. 

Body dark gray on back; lighter gray on sides and belly. 
Body has no spinal blaze, . 
Cape on top of head distinct. 

Bridle: dark lines from eyt^ to rostrum and from flippers to cornt-r 

of mouth. 
Rides bow waves. 

Distribution in tropical waters, primarily in West Indies, 

{ 



Body to at least 7 feet (2.1 m) long. 
Body dark gray on back; tan on sides; white on belly. 
Beak often long and slender, usually .black above, while below. 
Tip of snout and lips distinctly black. 

Dorsal fin moderately falcate to triangular and very erect. 
Hides bow waves. 

Often jumps and spins on longitudinal axifv. 
Distribution in oceanic iinfl coastal tropical waters. 

* 

Body to about 9 feet (2,7^m) long. 

Body dark gray or bluish ^ray on back; gray on sides; gray or white 
on belly. 

Distinctive black iitripes from: I) eye to anus, 2) eye to. flipper. 
Distinctive black blaze from behind dorsal fin to side abovu flipper. 
Rides bow waves. 

Distribution temperate, subtropicab and tropical; seldom close to 
shore. 



Alfwitic spotted dolphin 

StenelUi piagiodan 
w: 104 



Bridled dolphin 

Steneliu frontalis 
p. 108 



Spinner dolphin 

Stenella Longirostris 
p. 110 



Striped dolphiii 

Stenelln coeTmleoalba ^ 
SteneUc styx 
p. 113 



Body to 8,5 feet (2.6 m); usually less than 7.5 feet (2.3 m) long. 
Body brownish gray to black; belly and ehest white; crisscross 

(hourgla|is) pattern of yellow tan on sides. 
Distinct black stripe from center of lower jaw to flipper, 
Rides bow waves, 

Distribution temperate and tropical; seldom close to shore. 



Baddleback^olphin 

Dfdphinus delphis 
p. 116 
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Body to at leas>4 feet (2.4 m) long. 

Body very robust in front of dorsal fia. resembliqj cross between 

saddleback dolphin ahd Atlantic wh^e sided dorphin.- 
Beak very.short and indistinct. 
Distinct^ack stripe from beak tb area of anus. 
Dorsal fin and ^flippers smalh -3 
Distribution tropical (pot yA recorded in western North Atlantic). 



Fraser'i dolphin ^ 

Lagenoldelphk kdiei 
p, 1:20 - 



Body to about 9 feet (2.7 m) long ^ ' j 

Dorsal fin part gray, par^.black; tall and distinctly falcatts 
Distinctive patch of ltd' on side: tan or yellow coloration below 
and behind dorsal fin, often visible on swimrning^anirnal. 

^ Beak short: all darffv ' 

j^Ooes not usually ride bffe^ waives, 
distribution Cape Cod to southern Greertland^ 

*L. \ ^ ' 

Bmiy idahoxK 10 feet (3.1 ml l|ng. 
Dorsal hn all black, tall, and dfstink:tly' falcate. 
Two pale areas:la/re in front, another behind and below dorsal fin- 
visibR* on swimming, animal. 
" Beak short* sometimes brushed with wl\tte blaze. 
May ride hosv waves. 

Distribcition Newfoun^and north in suryner, Capt' Cod north in 
winty'; common close to shorj^ at ('-^e Cod in spring. 

Body to 12 feetnlJ.? mVlong. ^ ' ^ 

Body dark gray on back: lighter gray on sides; beily white to pink. 
Snout robust and short. 
Dorsal fin tall: back curved. 
Ride bow waves: often turn head down 
they do so. 

Distribution temperate and tropical, usually within 20 miles of 
shore (often in bays, lagoons, and larger rivers) but extending off 
the continental shelves. . 



irds or to the sides as 



Atla^jc white-8id<^ dolphin 

^ LagenarhyTwhus QQutus 
p. 123 ^ 



White-beaked Bolphlh 

Lage norhy nchus al biro s i ris 
p. 12s 



Atlantic bottlenosed dolphin 

Tursiops truncatiis 
p, 12s 



Body to approximately 5.5 feet il.7 m) long. - 
Body steel blue lo dark brown on back; white on belly. 
Dorsal fin nearly triangular; curves only slightly backward. 
r)istribution in Liike Maracaiboand the rivers of Guiana and in the 

near shore coastal waters of northeastern portion of ^^ith 

4merica, 



Guiana dolphin 

•SVj t alia g a iari e n sis 
p. 132 



Body to about 8 feet (2. 1 m) long. 

Body dark g;ray to purplish gray an back with white or pink blotches 

on sides: belly white. 
Body trecjuently shows numerous whirte scars, 
flead Uipers gradually; beak long and slender; no cluar soparutio^of 

■^^ak from forehead. 
May ride bow vvaves. 
Distribution in deep tropical waters. 



Rough- toothed dolphin 

Steno bredarwnsis 
p., 135 



=-ii^^_to 8-9 feet (2.4 2.7 m) long. , ' . 

Rtxl y Tjtftc k with W' ^ t e belly pa t c h w h i c h ni a y e x t e n d up si d vh i n 

area of anus. ^ ' 

Head rounded; no beak; lips white; losver jaw^ and chin may be 

white. ^ ' ^ ^ 

Dorsal fin to 15 inches (HH em) talK falcate; located near midpoint 

of back. 

"Distribution trc)pieal and subtropiraL 



Pygmy kiJIer whale 

Feresa atttmuata 
p. 138 
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Body to about 9f«et (2.7 m) long. 

Bttdy bkdi on back; light gray oi| beily* ^ , 

Road fQundedi no btaki undefslung jaw; llpi whit«. ^ 

Dmaljn 1^ 10 Incht^ (25. 4 cm), faU, dUtinetly baek turved. 

Dls^mlfon tropical (Dot yet roported in weitarn North Atlantic). 



SUoy^tMtiMbUdUh ; 

p. 142 ^ 



1 



j^V. tp about 11 tmt (3.4 m) long. ^ 
rfWd^Mtorkpiteelirt^w' tock; lighter ^ay«n%ides; pinkiih to white, 
& t0[^i)ly (oldtr animalj speeiyed on belly). 
H<B&dtbluDt| jaw underilung; false gills or bracket inarki on side of 

btac}^ > 
'^Dorialiln ioaaU; Jocated in last orie^hird of body. 
' Has not be^n reportod to ride bow wav«i, 
Diitribiition in tfopic^'and temperatf waters. ^ 

Body ^to aboti 9 feet {2.1 m) long. 

Body dark s^ael p'ay on backi lighter gray o|i sidesi pinkish to 
white on baly. ' " -'^ 

Head blunt; jaw underslung; false gills or bracket marks on side 
of head; # 

Body has two small creases on throat. ■ ■ 

Dorsal fin like that of Atlantic bottlenosed dolphin; Iwated near 
midpbiilt of back. ^ , 

Ha^ not bienf epofted to ride bdw Wates. 
/^Distribution poorly knowni at least Irom Georgia' to Ae tropical 



Fff^j ifreran whale 
P 144 ,^ 



c 



DwafI aperm whftfe 

Kog^ simus 
p. 148 



Body to 5 feet (L5 m) long. / 

Body dark brown above and white below; transition ^one on sides 
often speckled or streaked; vei\^l white extends high onto.side 
in front of dorsal fin= ^^^i^ 

Head rounded; beak sniall and indistinct. 

Dorsfl fin short and triangular. " 

Distribution in shallow waters from at ieast Delaware jiorth; 
generally found inshore; often in b^s, rfver mouths and inlets. 

Does not approach boats. 



Hmrter pbrpoise 

Ehocoem^phQCQena 
p. 150 
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iLUE VraALE (B)' 

B€Lkunoptmr%muMculuM (Linn&eui 1758) 



Sutpfhur-bottoni. 



Blue whalas are the largest living mammals. ' Though 
rtpofta of maximum Itn^h and weight vary from one account 
toanothtr, Antarctic blue whales are known to have reached 
^ 4#l|ths to 100 feet (3Q.S m) asd weights of over 150 tons 
(136,363 kg)'" before stocks were severely depleted by 
wkiUiif operfttioiiB. North Ailantie^ blue whalti^ may be 
expected to reach lengths of 80^86 feet (24.4-25.9 m). In all 
. knowo populf tioDs of blue whales, females are slightly larger 
' ^ than males of the same age. 

Viewed from above, the blue whale's rostrum ii broad, 
flat, and nearly U shaped (actually shaped like a Gothic arch, 
. iUghtly nattened on the tip), with a single rid^ extending 
froAi the raised area just in front of the blowholes towards but 
not qyite resdiiog the tip of the snout. 

The dorsal lih is extremely small [to only 13 inches (33 
cm) J and variable in shape from nearly triangular to 
^odei^tely falcate. In all cases, it is located so far flCk on the 
. animal's tail stock that it is seldom visible until the animal is 
about to begin a dive^ 

Bfue whales ^re light bluish gray overall, mottled with 
; gray or*^ayish white. Some animals may have yellowish or 
\ mustard coloration, primarily on the belly, the result of the 
accumulation of diatoms during long stays in the cooler 
WBter,s to the north £¥h^nders ides of the flippers are light 
grayish blue to white, ^ * 
The Meen platqs are all black. 



Natural Histdry Notes ^ 

V The blow or "spouT '* is tall, to perhaps 30 feet (9,1 m)^ 
slender, vertical, and not bushy, as is the blow of humpback 
whales, for instance. 

Although the blowing and diving patterns of blue whales 
may vary, depending on the speed of movement and the 
activity of the w^flJe when it is encountered, ^hey "may, be 
generally des^Moed as follows; If the animal is moving slowly, 
th^ blowhole and part of the head may still be visible wher^^ 
dorsal fin breaks the surface, and the animal may settle 
quietly into tHe water without exposing the last portion of the 
tail stock or? the tail Hukes, If the animal is fnoving more 
quickly however* or is about to begin a long dive, the 
blowhole disappears below the surface, a broad expanse of 
the back fs exposed and disappears, and the dorsal fin 
emerges briefly just before the animal lifts its tail stock and 
flukes slightly above the surface before slipping out of sight. 



• Tht Ittter Ln p&renthese?! indicstes whether the species is a baleen (B) 
or « toothed (T) wha|#, 

» "*Th« ^g©st m^UT^ specimen wis "just over" 100 feet (30.5 m): the 
Urg^ ip^imtn weighed, the 150 -ton individua! noted above* was 89 feet 
(27.1 rti) long. 



In this species it can be generally stated that the maximyni: 
height of back in the area of the dorsal Un which is exposed 
above the surface as|he animal sounds is approximately fouf" 
times the height of the dorsal fin itself. The exposure of the 
tail flukes is unlike that of the humpback whale (Fig. ffl)/the 
right whale (Pig. 50), or the sperm whale (Fig, 57) in that 
wben beginning along dive all these other species raise the 
flukes high'Oiit of t^e water and usually descend at a steep 
^aigle. Blue whalef lift the flukes only slightly, if at alL 
Blue whales Are relatively shallow feeders* feeding as 
ley do almost exclusively on "krill" (small shrimplike 
crustaceans), most of which ^e disti^buted in ihe suH8€#v? 
^ feet (100 m). Blue whiales usu^y oceur singly or in 
pairs. 

May Be ConhiMd Vf^h ^ - 

At sea, blue whales may be confused with fin whales 
(p. 26) and though the two are i iomttime|i difficult to 
distinguish from a distance, the foUbwing key dinerences 
permit identincation at close rangei 

I , ■ 



Blue Whale 



FItf Whale 



COLORATION 



Mottled bluish Vgray above 
and below. 



'Gray above, white below; fre= 
quently grayish-white chev- 
ron behind head, right lower 
lip white. 



BALEEN 



All black. 



Bluish gray with yeU^iidsh- 
white stripsi front fiftH to 
third of baleen on right side 
all whit* 



HEAL) 



Broad and nearly U-shapedi 
all dark. 



Narrower, more V-shaped; 
right lower lip white. 



DORSAL FIN 



To 13 inches (33 cm); triangu- 
lar to moderately falcatei in 
last third of back; visile well 
after blow. 



To 24 inches (61 cm); falcate; 
located slightly more than a 
third forward from tail 
flukes; usually visible short- 
ly after blow. 



SURFACING AND PREPARING TO DlVg 



Often shows head and blow- 
holes; broad expanse of back 
and much later, dorsal fin. 



Usually rolls higher out of 
water, particularly on long 
dive; dorsal fin visible short* 
ly after blow, 
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Fiftf« i^^ClOMitp vkwi of ^ri^^Big blue wluJea off BHtiih Mnnibk iUip) aad B^m CaMfer^ (botton). Id botb pbotsa ngte the brnd rousded 
ippeMDi« of tki bend Aad Uie riagte, firoBiBeBt e«Btfml bead ^ge. In inim^ 00 tbe tap aste mlao tbe black bwM ptateit bftrtif vj Alt at tfaf 
firoat of tb# iH^df iBoath, In tbt •ntaal on ihm bottom noCt tb» ^^ra of l^t pft^^^whJte aietttiaf AlMg tbe hmtk and tbe nUsed areu 
wosad the Uowholef . feUma elwly ratrk these uMalf u blue wbd«f * C^AolOf b|f A Miwf [top] md Jt a Bi2e@fii& [boiWmhh^ - 




^pD« 10.— The doFMl be of Use whale* maj vary frtn dJ^^" ^ 
trfaagBkr ( top^^ bmdfy rouBded ( middk and toset) le ffiiootUy tolate^ 

y WA^t lMa|«d w«0 iMek m tb« ^ «ad don aot boe«« vWle utfl k« 
^liftof o/£/,a ^alitfMJM^ V 
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•KLi. wJmS^t^. d.~l ft. ta. vWhte, Note .!» the very ,™U d« ud th. .tap ri ^ *.r«l ft. «d h. portfc,» wall taA 

towiFils Uw UO. {PMq ^ L^^hmrtoood.) , . • ' 



DIVING 



Dives for 10 20 min; surfaces 
and blows 8 15 times, mak 
ing a series of 12- to 15-s div^ 
between blows* then disap^ 
pears agaiii; sbtnetirnea rais- 
es flukes slightly on last dive; 
on soundings the maximum 
height of back in the area of 
dorsal fin which is exposed is 
approximA^eiy 4 times the 
height of tne dorsal fin. 



Dives 5-15 min (most often 
6 7); surfaces steeply for 3-7 , 
blows then, dives rather 
steeply agafn; does not show 
flukes on divei on sounding* 
the maximum height of back 
in the area of dorsal fin which 
is exposed is approximately 2 
tinies the height of the dorsal 
fin. 



GROUPING 



Usually found singly or in 
pairs. 



Occasionally found singly or 
in pairs^more often found in 
pcxls of six or seven individu- 
als; many pods, consisting of 
as many as 50 iinimuls, may 
be found in small area. 



See also comparison of fin whale and sei whale (p. 26). 



Distribution 

Though blue whales have been reported from the pack ice 
to Cristobal Harbor, Panama Canal Zone, their normal range 
in.the western North Atlantic is more limited. In spring and 
surrifti^r mdnths (about April through at least August) they 
can be expected in the' northern portion of their range, at 
least as far north as the 'Arctic Circle, feeding on the krill 
abundant In those waters. A small portion of the population 
litixy venture north, beyond the Circle. In fall and winter the 
population moves south, presumably into temperate and 
' perhaps to tropical waters= Reliable records include animals 
from observations off. Long Island and Ocean City, Md. 



Though souOiern' limits ^f the species are poorly known, 
there are no records troffl Florida or the West Indies and no 
verified rec^ds frpm'-th€ Gulf of Mwco, 

Summ^ies of blue whale distribution based on records 
when the species was rnQre numerous indicate that they were 
found during spring and summer months in some abundance 
on the Nova Scottan Banks, the St Lawrence Gulf and 
estuary, the Strait of Belle Iila* Grand Bank, and in the 
waters off the coasts of Iceland, southern Greenland* and the 
Davis Strai^i arid Baffin Bay, (Some individuals have entered 
the Hudson Strait but not apparently Hudson Bay itself,) 

Historically, a few animals apparently appeared off the 
coast of'southeastern Canada as early as February, It v^as 
speculated that from there ^ portion of the population 
underwent a migration from i.he Strait of Belle Isle north 
through the Davis Straits to the waters off weatern Green- 
land. SomeindividualsenteredtheGulf of St. Lawrence after 
the ice waselear and remained behind until as late as Novem- 
ber, In the fall months, certainly by November, the northern 
portion of the populaiion had begun rejreatihg to the south in 
front of the advancing ice. The remainder apparently also 
underwent this migration as well, since blue whales have 
historicaliy been nearly absent from Canadian waters during 
midwinter. * , / 

Many of the migrating individuals were assumed to ^ 
continue south to temperate and, less frequently, to tropical 
water where they calved. It should be emphasized'^hat 
though all of the southward and the subsequent nirthward 
migrations were presumed to be along pelagic routes, details 
were poorly documented. 

Blue whales have been reported in both shallow inshore 
andideep oceanic zones. 

Despite consider^able attention in the popular hterature to 
the plight of the blue whale populations^^ frequent 
statements that they are near extinction, blue Whale stocks in 
the western North Atlantic appear more abundant than has 
been usually reported. While present stocks are far short of 
previous population sizes, which may have exceeded 200,000 
individuals worldwide, they should be sufficiently large for 
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F%ure 12.^ A Mqtt€D€t ■howiBf fatt-twiimiag blB€ 
wMms atf toulbm C«Uml«. Tin uia^ rfttbflr 
rte^plF t« th€ rarim (s) , emfti « tali,, verttal bkw (fa, e) ^ 
ghowi Ha brnd bhdih baek, aottled wHb pmjith white, 
fit ouD dorsal b (d, e), ud Ihea oet of ilght 
i), Wben ■winmfa^ is ^a muofr, bloc wbalea 
'tqp^lteef raiaa Ibdr flnkti al^^ ^ove thm 
BUffafe before be^^lfig tb^ir lODg divaa (g), iJPhoib§ 
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flnfe 13. ^Two vkwi ^ Mm wh^t ob the rMip« of wh^ag t^^tksmm in Ji^wa (top) tmd U HcraritAfe Newfos^uid (bottoa). Note tb« bmd 
rsMM BppMi^^ <pf the bMid, the ^ateml bead rM^, aad tbe d«fk Uid^<gnF MloralioD, tatorraptMl ofiljr iMttlbgs of gnyish wUte . Id the , 
«jyB«l en tbo b^ttM aoie the an^bbtk bsleeB whkh «fe vefj bmd r^^e to tefa- lenfth. (FMot fry J^MM ^IomA ^tiCst*, 
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to tontiaud t^Nf in^^^e* ^miriAf r#n#wsd 



Sirand^ blu# whalts eui b# rsadily identified by 1) the 
bffft bodj'ilze (ta 86 feet (^.9 m])\ 2) the brmd flat hsad; 3)^ 



the aU-blaek b&le^ pistes ^fTdrlMr in numbir), whiek Wr^ 
usually barely ma^ than twiee as long as they are wide; smA' 
4) the 5§-€8 ventrd grooves extesdiDg to the navel or b^dnl 
(Table 2h . r %1 

"- Depending on the state of deeay and the poeition ^,ta^ 
stninded ipecimen, any of the body characteristics described 
for living animals may also be used to positively identify the 
specimen. . 
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f%W« l4>^DiMd Mm irhMliw. ^rpoeaad mad aflaBt dli ihm st«m of « taetog^ lUp ia tbe Aatu^etie (tap), the d^k of • whaHBg siUisB ifl wflttefB 

jCai^to (biit^B). !■ bsA, wsim tha sMMrau ▼eatfal p'ooveg (frera ^ to 85 sort) extaidli^ to tl^ regioB of Ih^ u^l aod gora#tkii« ^ joad, mad 
MahtViiiirMtloD if tho n^rridei el th« ^ipen. Eves thoi^ifa gmvmn are oftea pmeat Bbove ^ ttppm, ui oee&^u^ eveo tb« of tfae h^id^ 
tMBts of veatrsl gravel ir« amaUf ba^ I^wo^b the ffippen. iJPkoioM h^j^am»m WkQimiJUMmi^h /flt^sic, eottftMy o/f . tettfv [top]; mi 0, C 
^fc«« £oM^«ty 0/7. MoMfibtf [iHiltom^ 
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FIN WHALE (B)^" 
BalaenopUnpkyitUd* (Linflaeus 1758) 



OilMr 



NaiBei 



Finback whale, flnner, razorbaek, comnion rorqual. 



' Fin whaiei have been reported to reach 79 feet (24 m). 
Females are slightly larger than males of the same age. 

The back is distinetly ridged towards the tail, prompting 
the conimon name "ra^rbaek" whale. 

? The rostrum is narrpwer and more V-shaped than that of 
the blue whale and has ihh same sbrt of ^ngle distinctive h ead 
ridge. Th^ top of the head is flat, though slightly less than 
that of tifi blue whale. 

The dorsal fin is up to 24 incites (61 cm) tall; angled less 
than 40^ on the forward margin, located slightly more than 

Vq^^ third forward fromjhe tail« ^nd appears on the surface 

ll4liortly after the blow, ' 

AH individuals are dark graf to brownish black on the 
back and sides with none of the mottling prestnt on blue 
whales and are rarely as heavily scarred as sei whales. Along 
the back, Just behind the headi there is a ^ayish- white 
chevroii, with the apex along th# midline of the back and the 
arms of the chevron oriented posteri^iCWIuch is sometimes 
diitinotivf and niay be visible as^the animals surface to 
breathe. The undersides, including the unaersides of the 
flukes and Q^ppers, are white. On the head, the difk 
^floratioB is n^^edly asyminetri^h reaching farther down 
on the left than on the right side. The right 'lower lip, 
including the motith cavity, and the .right front baleen 
(approicimately one- fifth to one- third) are yellowish white.^ 
Odtasional!y the right upptr lip is also white. The remainder 
of ^e plates on the right side and 111 those on the left side are 

f striped with alternate bands of yellowish white and bluish 
^^y. The fringes ^f the plate§^are brownish gray to grayish 
white i 



Natural History Notes 

Fin whales are one of the most common baleen whale spe- 
cies in the world and constitute a major portion of the whaling 
catch. They are reportedly one of the fastest of the big whales 
(sei whales may be slightly faster) possibly reaching burst 
speeds in excess of 20 knots, and were not an important com- 
mercial species until the comparatively re^nt development of 
fast catcher boats and the depletion of blue whale st^ks. 

A fin whale's blow caabe from IS Jo 20 feet (4,6 to 6, 1 m) 
tall and has been deicribed as an inverted cone or an 
elongated ellipse^ 

Fin whales dive to at least 755 feet (230,1 m), Thisdepth is 
probably deep^ than that of either blue or sei whales^ a 
factor usually reflected in differences among the surfacing, 
blowing, and diving characteristics of these three species. 
When they are moving leisurely at the surface, fin whales 
ej^pose the dorsal fin shortly after the appearance of the 
blowholes, slightly later than that ^ the sei whales* When 
they are surfacing from a deeper dive, however, they surface 
at a steepef angle* blow, submerge the blowholes, and then 



arch the baell and dorsal fin high mto the air befov^ beginnlDg 
another longvdive. In this sp^^ i^^n be generally stated 
that the maximum amount of the back iff'^^^ea of the dorsal 
fin whic'h is exposed abovfttjie surface as theaMmal sounds is 
approximately 2 times th^eight of the dorsal fln. Fin whalei 
do not sho^ ^their tail fl Aes when beginninji^ a dive. 

Unlike blue or sei whales, fln wha^s do breach on 
occasion. When they do leap clear of the wateri fin whaler 
usually reenter with a resounding splash, Uke that made by - 
humpback^and right whales and nof smoothly, head flrst, ^ 
minke whales g^en do. 

Fin whales are iometi^^ feund ling^ or ia^ pam but 
more often ^cur in pods o|six or seven individuals and many 
pKids consisting of as many as BO animals may be concentrated 
in a small area, 

Fin whales calve anl^r^d in winter » mostly in temperatfe 
waters, ^ . ^ 

Atlantic fin whales eat a wide variety of foods, includii^ 
krill, capelin, squid, herring, and lanternfish, . 

Maf .Be Confuied With 

■ 

Fin whales miy be confused with bfue whales, sei whales, 
and, in thesouthernmoit portion of their nmge, with Bryde's 
whales, Thfy maj^ distinguished from the blue whales by 
diffefences in overall coloration, coloration and shape of the 
head, and the size, position, and tim^^of appearance of the 
dorsal fin at the surface isee p. 1^). After clcm'eiEaminatio]| ^ 
^hey, may be distinguished from Bryde's whales h^ the 
prtsence of three ridges^long the head (of the Bryde's whale) 
IfRd by the smaller, more sharply pointed falcate dot^sal fill dl 
the Bryde's whale (see Fig. 31). They may ^ distinguished 
from sei whales in the following similar ways' 



FuWh^e 



Sei Whale 



DOi^SAL FIN 



Slightly falcate, forms angle 
of less than 40^ with back 
slightly more than one^third 
forward from tail. 



Sharply pointed and falcate; 
forms angle of greater than 
40^ with back well more than 
one- third forward from tail. 



SURFACING BEHAVIOR 



Usually rise obliquely so top 
of head breaks surface first; 
alter blowing, animal arches 
its back and rolls forward 
exposing the dorsal fin on the 
long dive; on sounding, the 
maximum amount of back in 
the area ot the dorsal fin 
which is exposed is approxi- 
mately 2 times the height of 
dorsal fin. 



Primarily skimmer feeders; 
usually rise to surface at 
shallow angle so that dorsal 
fin and head are visible 
almost simultaneoimly; when 
starting the long dive does 
not usually arch the back as 
much as the fin whale; on 
sounding, the maximum 
amount of back in the area of 
the dorsal fin which is 
exposed is approximately 1 
times the height of the dorsal 
fin/ 
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BLOW 



r 



^Jtg m feet [6,1 m]); Staukr shape but sroller- 
Iswt^ {p^t down) imlj than 10^15 feet 

DIVING 

Dive B»15 (usydly fr?) Dive 3^10 fljiii; usually 
Bilii; bkw S4Ft^^ Ui^ at even iotervsla' over 

at intervals el up to sevml loiif j»^ods (tf time; often 
BQlagtas, then dive agmldr vislblt Just below the lur^ 

^fim* ev^ on longir div^. 



COLOR OF VHDEMmm 




hi^er up on r%ht Mostly gray; imgulm^ whit- 
M left dde. area on telly. 



COLOR OF tOW^Lff 
White on right, p^ay on left. Gray, 

BALEEN PLATES \ 

]|ight one-fifth to>Sne4hird .Ash black wilh a blue tinge 
fe 'flront white; all others 'and fine pmytth bristles, 
alternate binds of yellowish 
white and blu^h^ay; brii^' 
ties ^syish white. 



DisteflratioD 

Fin whales are probably the most numerous and widely 
distributed large whale spedes in ttie western North 
Atlantic, 
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1 1^ J^Thfl hmA if h wUm ndrli^ te br^sOM off Jftpu Md fa tk« Bor^ni North Atlutk (fafi t) , Wta tb^F w be appm^sd froD th€ rUt 
, Ha wtete* w be padyysfy dktfagBiflh«d from tl^ otber bal«Bopt€riDe f pedei by the wUte dUdntloa erf the Wfht towep Up ud tl« fUt oarrofr 
hwd, IVm Ako ^ dagle eeDtnl bead ri^. I^kotot by Jspmatm WMma Rmtmr^k Inst^im, eoiiH.^ o/ff dmm and JT. G B^eomfi [ttue^M ' 
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F^re 19,- A« tbey b^B a kMg dive, fia wb«lf» freqaMtly areh tbe Ufl 
■tadi mo th€ sir, expodlBS the dorMl fia, Ev«b «a i iMf dhre, 
however, thii vpedei Ia net koowB to tlu^w Hs yifl Itakei iflto tfao 
air or even is rdie tbom ^btly, u blue wbiilt fosaedsiei do when 
begiBBtag A loBi (FAofo fiim off Virgmia by X,0, Mmd, ) 
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F^whml^ gimaer from befew the ktitud# of Cape Cod, 
B^h to th# Aretic CM®. (They pr© frequifitly^seen^ 
btlweeB Ntw y©rk md Btrmudft thto time of j^ar .) Within 
Ihfe 1OD0 they i^qietimea \m smn very dme to shore and 
H^gm^ to be " ^oeentrated Betwt^n shore aad the 
t,MO-fiithm eip^© from at least Iat/41^^' to 57 WN. In 
rMnt years they have reported in relatively large 
nrabers in the Gutt of Maine from Mareh through Junep oU 
Nn^pundhnd as ^rly aj June but mereasing to Au^st, and 
eatomg Davis Stimits and beyohd4n substantial numbers in"^ 
^nidsuiniDef io Ute summer. Thm is some evidence that the 
. antoals ventmng ^rttesi northwe the largest individuals 
^ the ipeeies. Movement of twp6pubtion(s) southward 
have usuaDy begun by Oetober, thcfigh some fin whalei 
s gjft fftppfli rMpm A^Uie uG^iksnw^ suffiden^ long to 
^IS^m trsppfd in the iee and Ufied. 

DiaiBg wiQ|er the range of fin whales spreads out from 
tbe advttis^i|iae southward, r^ehin^ at least to the e^it of 
Flofida* into the Gulf of Mejcieo, and to the Greater AntiUes, 
though fin whales are not at aU common in tropieal waters. 
During the winter many fin whales move into offshore 



waters. Northward migra tions p robably begin inj^idspring < 
HF^ wMei may be found m Cape Cod waters aU year 
Jong. - \ 

There may be two or possjbly three sepu^te stocks of fin 
whales in the western North Atl^ntic« one mOTe northern 
cold^adapted stock and another fncn% southern itoek. The 
ranges of the two stocks appear to overlapt such that tfie 
winter range of the ndrthern stock probabry b^omes the 
spring and summer range of the more souther n stocks The 
third stock may consist of an isolated population in the 
northern Gulf of Mexico. 

S^anded nq whales may be mcmt re^ily identified by 1) 
the yellowish' white coloration of the right front balew and 
the right white lower Up; 2) the nun^rous baleen /plates 
(262-473 in number); "S) the numerous ventral graves (66-100 
in number) extending to the nav^ I and beyond (Table 2); am! 
4) the broad, flat sharply ^inted head with only a single head 
ridge, ; 




18. 



the 
farther b«£k 



ui UiiWi ttea the wbsdUie dhsnetU ^ the ba^, Asd thai the 
that of the iei whale aid appura oa the ^sfmm later after the 



fla. Note that in thk gp«iei the 
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l^de^t wh^) bMcUig in tbe M^ra ' 
P^^. His if hu bM 

for hum^tdCt mJaks, and Bb whakt b«t If far atn 
^mMD to firti two •pfdei. BreAsUiic 
wMm tft^ fmIk the mUm wttli h rff«owi|iHm 
' ^tedl, raa^ Hit kupback wUes« list Mtttttaiefl 
BP0Othl7« ^Md ft^, U llltallfif MB«lbMt 

dd, (PJI#i9 fry Bmtent mrNty ^^ofjoiM^ , 



Flgufv 2],, A head^ofl view of ■ fin wbaJe struided 
mi OnaoDd ^uh, FU, Nstt the fUt nrnfrqw 
•pHAipsce of the bead asdihe sinf EeatnU bead 
f^€> C^Aofd by F. Eampim, mrftty o/MMit^ 
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Wigarm 22, ^ Id thk puilF flenHd^ whale^ mt BUfifoFd, Novft §es^; sots ihm wUto lower 1^ ud ^ ^Ute baleen fa Qie ri^t frrait. The iQieC ^loCo ihawt 
ri^ spper i«w a to whale wM the bal#tB inlaet, (^kotoM hy M. Wmm> and from ikm N&Hh Pa^^ ^ J^am$m W1mSi^ Em§9MdkAuHmmi 




.Fifure,23.-^A fio whale on rafflp of Ihe wh«Unf gtatloB also at BUnfofd^ Nova Scotk. Note the veBtfal groovti^ 56 to 100 and e%tmd\n% at 

ieMt to the naveh {Photo by L. Migky. ) . , . 



SEI WHALE (B) 



Balueiioptera 

Other Common Names 

Pollack whale, sardine whale, Rudolphi's rorqual, 

DescriptiOD 

Sei (pronounced "say") w halt's have htum reported to 
reacK 62 feet (19 m). 

The snout is less acutely pointCMi than that of the fin whale 
but when viewed from the side appears slightly arched. In 
general, the head is inter rtiediate in shape between that of the 
blue whale and that of the fin whale. The dorsal fin, *which is 
from I0to24im^hes (25,4 to 61 cm) tall and strongly falcate in 
adult animals, 'ij located about two- thirds of the way back on 
the back, farther forward than that of the blue or fin. whales. 
Sei whales are dark steel gray on the back and sides, and on 
the posterior portion of the ventra) surface. The body often 
has a galvanized appearance due to scars possibly resulting 
from lamprey bites inflicted during migrations into warmer 
waters. Thijse scars may be dark gray to almost white in 
color. On the belly there is a region of grayish white that is 
confined to the area of the ventral grooves.^ Neither the 
nippers ncsr the tail flukes are white underneath. The right 
lower lip and the mouth cavity, unlike those of the ffn whale, 
are uniformly grayf The baleen plates are uniformly grayish 
black with fine grayish- white fringes. (A small number of sei 
whales have heen noted to have a few half vvhite plates near 
the front of the mouth, a feature which might result in their 
confusion with fin whales.) 

Natural History Notes 

The blovv of sei whales is an inverted cone rurvly taller 
than I5 feet (4.6 m). 

Sei whales are generally skimmer feeders and' do not 
usually div(^ very deeply. For that reason they usually surface 
at a shallower angle than fin whales. The head rarely 
eiTierges, at a steep, angle (except when the whales are 
Vhased). Instead, the blowholes ancl a major portion of tht* 
back, inclunMg the dorsal fin, become visible almost 
simultaneously and remain visible for relatively long periods 
of time. In this species it can be generally stated that tht' 
amount of the back in the area of the dorsal fin which is 
(•xposed above the surface as the animal sounds is 
approximati^ly the same height as the dorsal fin. When they 
begin an<?ther dive, sei whales do not arch the tail stock or 
flukes high. Instead, they normally submerge by slipping 
<iuietly below the surface, -often remaining in viesv^only a fc^w 
feet down and ic^aving a series of tracks or svvlrls on the 
surface as they move their tail flukes. When they are feeiiing 
in this manner, stM whak^s may exhibit a highly regular 
blowing and diving pattern cjver long periods of time. 

StM whales usually travel in groups of frnm two to five 
in<lividuals, thf)u^h they nuiy concentrate in large* numhers 
on the feeding grounds. 

In the northern portion of their range, sei whales feed on 
copepods. Throughout the remainder of t he range, however, 
their food is more varied and also inchules krill and a variety 



ialis Lesson 1828 

of sm.all schooling fishes. The species derived its common 
name, in fact, from its frequent occurrence with or near sei 
fish. 

May Be Confused With 

The sei whale's smaller sixe and decidedly taller, more 
falcate dorsal fin located well more than one-third forward 
from the tail should prevent confusion with the blue whale. At 
a distance, however, sei whales are difficuH to distinguish 
from either fin whales or Bryde's whales. The primary clues 
for distinguishing them from fins are the differences in 
swimming, blowing, and diving characteristics tabularized in 
detail on p. 26 and the asymmetrical coloration of the fin 
whale. 

Sei whales may be distinguished from Bryde's whales only 
upon close examination. The dorsal fin of Bryde's whales is 
small, to 18 inches (45.7 cm), sharply pointed, and often worn 
on the rear margin. If close examination is possible, the sei 
whale vvrll be seen to have only a single head ridge, Bryde's 
whales have two additional ridge.s=-one on ei^ side of the 
main ridge, Bryde's whales are primarily fish feeders and 
their diving behavior more closely resemble.s that of a fin 
whale than that of a sei whale, (See p. 37), 

Distribution 

The distribution and migrations of the sei whale during 
most of the year are rather poorly known. The species is 
knovvn to avoid the colder regions near the pack ice and to 
range from Iceland south to the northeast Venezuelan/coast 
and the northeast and southwest Gulf of Mexico. There are 
also records from Cuba and the Virgin Islands, Along the 
northeast United States and eastern Canadian coasts, where 
niost resi'arch on sei whales has been conducted, the species 
migrates from New England through the Blanford, Nova 
Scotia area in June and July, is found in small numbers off 
eastern Newfoundland in August and September (abundant 
in Placentia Bay, Newfoundland in Ai^ust), and continues 
northward to the Davis Straits in September and October. 
An offshore stock may be found year-round in the Labrador 
Kea. The summer range (May to September or October) 
extends from New England to southern Arctic waters, 
rhough some individuals remain behind through November, 
the south wiird movement of the bulk of the population 
presumably begins in October. In general, sei whales do not 
venture as far north as fin whales but may have a greater 
tendt'ncy to enter tropical waters. 

Stranded Specimens 

Stranded sei whales are most likely to be confused with fin 
whales or Bryde's whales. The three head ridges of the 
Bryde's whale (sei whales have only one) assist in distinguish^ 
ing sei whales from Bryde's whales. They may be distin- 
guished from fin whales and all other rorquals by the follow- 
ing characteristics: 1) The color of the haleen plates— uni- 
formly ash black with a blue tinge and fine white bristles 



(Table 2), 2) The deniity of bristles on the plates— sei whales 
have from 35 to 60 baleen fringes per centimeter: all other 
rorquals have far fewer (less than 35) > 3) The relative lengths 
of the ventral grooves — the grooves of sei 'whales end well 
before the naveh those of blue, fin, and Bryde's whales 



extend at least to the naveh 4) The relatively small numbers 
of ventral grooves (38 56)= both blue and fin whales have 
morir. Bryde*s whales have approximately the same number. 
If tht' animal is not in an advanced state of decomposition, 
the region of/white coloratjon of the belly may also be visible. 




Figure 24i ^Tbe bead of m h^J whjije is jDt€rm€d^t« ifl shMpe between tlut ^ the blue whale and that of the fin whale. When 
vlew^ fr^B the iide it is slightly arched. Note the single central he^ ridgt; from just In froDt of th^ hkiwh^es to Bear the tip of 
the MBout. Bryde'g whales^ with whieh sei whalea are mout likely t^ bf eonfused in the tropica] and gubtropleMl portion h of their 
rang e^ have two auslUary ridges, one on each side of the top of the head, in addition to this main central ridge, iPhoto from the 
Nofik Poc^ by J^Qntie Whal$» EetBOfth InMHtuUi cmtrtsty of Omura.) 




Fi^fF 25. -H#i whalBH are dark gray on th^ right lower Up. They can be distinguished from fin whal^s» 
whkh havf a white right lower lip, by approaehing them from the right side. iPhoto from th4 North 
Pac^ by Japanet^ WhaUi Reieanh IfisHme, couriety of H. Omum..) 




Fi|ufe^,-ThFee views of iwimmiagsdwh flote the UU. AiUiietly Uakderul fiBfwUfhhMbwnWribtdisiJikkorKimj ^ i 

Uufl thf fiDi of either the fia wb«le oc the blue while, In the photo in the middle, oots thit the dor^ fin hii ippeired M the lurttcf while |he hlewholeB ire itiil opes. Sel whilii, feBefiUy slittmef 4 1 
feeders ud fither ihiUow djven, often show the dor hI fifl ud mueh of the bask for relstively loBf periodi u they iurfi€e is bruthe . iPhotOi from off tmtfol d^fOfm eourtity of N<Umd Mar- 
Mf Fithefki Sifvke \mMk]i noHAioJt of Hmm by S, Oh^m (M mat]; rndfrm o^Jo^n by J^snili WMtt A«ifsrcA IntHMe, soumty ofH. Omum [fight miit]. ) 
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Fipire — A frt|Uy de«d s#i wb^e from P«eifie (top) and ■ struded s^cimea Ln %n AdVftQced stagt of dscompositioo it Cape liUod, S.C. (bpUoin 
aad iBKt). Note that eve a theugli the difltirctlve eowratioD of the fF€§h ipecimen hAg f^ed oc the rottiog speeimeQ, the oumberB mad jengthH of the 
veDtfAj froovei (38 to 56 is flymber ud Btoppi^ welr^hdrt of the oAvel) stQ] permit the speclmeB to be distioguiBhed from fin ^ bhje, sad Bryde's whaMs^ 
ia ftJ] of wbJeh the jrooves extend at leMt to the miveL {PhGtoM by Japm*t§ Whaist Etatarch InttUuU, courtmiy of M.'^num [tap]: and J, O, 
Mtad {bottom md m»§tl) 
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Figurs ^Dofsal viaw of ft s^i on the deek of a wh&liiig 

ahip in the North P»eifiei Note the nd^ersus sears on the body ud 
the otherwiHe dark gray eoloratloK of the back. {^koiO by 
Japmeie WhaUi Reiearch ImtUute, bourteiy of H. Omum. ) 



Figure 29. -= TTie right upper jaw of the eei whale straoded^t Cape 
hi&nd, B.C. The baieeo plates, here partly buried In the sand, 
Qumberiog from 318 to 340 per side and uniform dark gray^with 
lighter gray bristles, eontinue to serve as identifying 
eharacterigticN even on a badly decomposed ^pecifnen. iPhoto by 
0. Mead) 
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BRYDE'S WHALE (B) 

Ba la e n op t e ra ede n i A nd erso n 1879 



Other Common Name§ ^ 

None known. 
Description 

, Bryde's whales reach a maximum length of approxifnatt'Iy 
46 feet (14 m). Tht^y closely resemble sei whales in external 
appearance. At a distance, the head of this species is similar 
in profile and general appearance to that of the sel whale. The 
most distinctive field characteristic of the species, however, 
is the presence of three ridges along the head anterior to the 
- blowhole. In addition to the medial ridge characteristic of all 
the other balaenopterid species, Bryde's whales have two 
secondary ridges on the top of the head— one along each side 
even with the blowhole running forward towards the tip of 
the snout. If they can be examined at close range, Bryde*s 
whales can be positively identified by this character alone. 

The dorsal fin of Bryde's whales is up to 18 inches (45.7 cm) 
tall, extremely falcate, poigted-on the tip, located well more 
than one third forward from the tail, and is often'^irregularly 
notched or frayed on the rear margin from unknown causf^s. 
Bryde's whales are dark gray overall, though some 
individuals, like some minke whales, have a small region of 
gray on each side just forvvard of the dorsal fin. 

Natural History Notes ^ " 

Bryde's whales, like minke whales, reportedly often 
approach close to vessels as if curious about them. During this 
time they may be examined carefully and their identifying 
characteristics seen. 

Though euphausiids may bo an important food for this 
species in limited areas, Bryde's whales often feed on 
schooling fish (including pilchards, anchovies, herring, and 
mackerel). This food preference is reflected in the^ diving 
behavior of the species. Bryde's whales are not "skimmer** 
feeders; they are deeper divers. When they surface to 
breathe, they often rise more steeply to the surface, exposing 
much of the head, roll the body sharply, and hump^\4p t|ie tail 
stock before beginning another dive. In this species, ^X^^m the 
fin whale, it can be generally stated that the amount of the 
back which is exposed above the surface as the animal sounds 
is approximately twice the height of the dorsal fin. They 
apparently do not raise the tail flukes when beginning a dive. 

May Be Confused With 

At sea Bryde's whales may be confused with sei whales, 
fin whales, and perhaps minke whales. / 

They may be most readily distinguished from sei whales 
by the characteristics discussed on p. 32 and by differences in= 



diving behavior. The shallow-feeding sei whales surface and 
blow at regular intervals over long periods of time, Bryde'j. 
whales are deeper divers, less likely to surface* and blow at 
evenly spaced intervals. If they are seen only briefly or at a 
distance, however, the two species may be* impossible to, 
differentiate. , 

Durin^^.o wintefcmonths, wHen fin whales may venture 
into tropicurwaters, trwy may also be Confused with Bryde's 
whales. But fin whales seldom exhibit curiosity about boats. 
In atldition, the dorsal fin of the fin whale is larger, is located 
farther back on the back than that of Bryde's whale, and does 
not become visible as soon after the blow. It is also less likely 
to be worn on the rear margin than that of a Bryde*s whale. 

The head of the fin whale is more acutely pointed. 
Furthermore^ the right lower lip and the right front baleen of 
the fin whale are white. The baleen and the right lower lip of 
Bryde's whales are dark gray. If the animals can be 
approached closely from the right side, positive identification 
is possible using these differences in color. 

Like Bryde's whales, minke whales often approach close 
to vessels. But minke whales have an acutely pointed snout, a 
single head ridge, and a white band on each flipper. Further, 
minke whales rarely reach 30 feet (9.1 m) in maximum length, 

Diitribution 

The distribution of Bryde's whales is rather poorly 
knovvn, no doubt in part, because the species is difficult to 
positively identify at sea, and records of its occurrence may 
have often been confused with those of sei whales, fin whales^ 
or minke whales. From stranded animals and confirmed 
sightings at sea, the species appears to be found primarily 
near shore in area.§ of high productivity in tropical or 
subtropical waters, though it ventures into wart^er 
temperate waters as well. It has been reported from Virginia 
south into the northeast Gulf of Mexico and the southeast 
Caribbean, and southern West Indies (Curacao and Granada), 
To date no migration has been described for the species. 

Struded Specimeng 

Stranded Bryde's whales can-^e positively identified by 
the three i^ges along the top of the head from the area of the 
blowhole' 10 ""'th^ tip of the snout. All other sppcies of 
balaenopterid whales, except humpback whales have but a 
single ridge. If the head of a stranded^pecimen is juried in 
sand, is decomposed beyond recognition* or is ^merwise 
inaccessible for identification, Bryde's whales can still be 
distinguished from soi whales by differences in the relative 
lengths of the ventral grooves (Table 2) and from both the fin 
whale and the sei whale by differences in the characteristics 
of the baleen plates (Table 2), 



FIfure 30. — On the he&d of thU Ut ydr's mh^s oil La JdIU, Calif, two of the thre^ head ridges ehATketeristieof the ipecies, the maJs ridge afld the left 
auxiUAry ridge, are clearly ^(hh These ridges permit this animal to be poBttlvely IdeDtified as a Bryde's whale. iPkoto by F. Morejokm) 




Fi||yr?32. =^N|rand#d BrydrHwhslesBt Walnut Point, Vm. itop) md Pmaeea, FU., (julf of Mexico (bottom). In both aniniMlN note the hoad shape ?*imilar to 
th«t ©f the sri whAte, and the Ihrfc disUnEt head ridges. In the animAl on the bottom^ note that the two QutermoHt ridges have their origin in grooves bej^jde 
the blowholes. In theamnulon the top, noteftlso the baleen pUten, uploat least ^00 per Nide and dark gray with coarse gray bristleN, There im frequently a 
raiher wWe interval at the front of the raouth between the left and righ^ {photot by U.S, Natiomd MuMMum C(mrt€ty ofJ 0 M§M \tim\ 

md M. B. mmk, mm$y of Wi^ Worm Phoioi [bm^l ^ 
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HUMPBACTC WHALE (B) 

Megaptera ncivaeaiigliae (Borowski 1781) 



Other Common Namee 



Humpbacked wh alp. bunch/ hump whale, or hunchbackt'ti 
whale. 



Description 

Humpback whales reach a length of 53 feel il6.2 m). 

The body is robust* narrowing rapidly on the tail stock. 
The head is quito broad and rounded, somewhat like that of 
the blut' whale. The head ridge characteristic of other 
balaenopterid species is indistinct and is replaced in 
proininence by a string of fleshy "knobs" or protuberances, 
many more of which are randomly distributed orr t^ie, top of 
the head and on the lower jaw. There is a distinctive rodpdod 
projection near thv. tip of the lower jaw. Humpback whales 
carry many barnacles and whale lice. The baleen plates are all 
black with black or olive black bristles. 

The flippers are very long (nearly a third as long as the 
body), are scalloped on at least the leading edge, and are 
nearly all white. 

The dorsal fin. located sli^tly more than tvvo= thirds of the 
way back on the back in approximately the same position as 
that of the fin whale, is small and varies in size and shape from 
a j^mall, triangular nubbin to a more substantial, sharply 
falcate fin. The dorsal fin fre<iuently includes a stop or hump, 
which is quite distinct when the animal arches its back to 
begin a dive and fronf which the species derives its common 
name. 

Humpback whales are basically black in color with a white 
region of varying si/e on the belly, which upon close 
examination m a y o f t e n b v s vu^ to b e e r os s h a t c h e d w i t }] thin 
dark lines; the fli^ers and the u^flersides of the fiukes alno 
are white. 

Natural History Notes 

The blow of humpback whales is from 8 to 10 feet (2.4 to 
3.1 m) tall and has been described as balloon- sbaped . It Is 
wide relative to its height. Feeding humpback whales 
habitually bjow 4=8 times at intervals of 1d=30 s after a long 
dive. In the tropics they habitually blow 2 4 times in 
succession when beginning a long dive. In diving, humpback 
whales throw the tail flukes high into the air, exposing the 
sometimes white undersurface and the rippled rear margin. 

Humpba('k whales often leap clear of the water, raise a 
flipper, and slap it against the vvater, or "iobtaib"' raising the 
ttul high into the air and bringing it crashing back to the water 
in a loud report. Often, particularly when they are 
uncountered on theifc^ropical breeding grounds, humpback 
whales will^be^^und lyTTTg on their sides with a long flipper in' 
the air. 

Himipbru'k whales feed on krill and schooling fish* 
May Be Confused With 

From a distance humpback whales may l)e confused with 
any of the other large balaenopterid (rorijual) whales— blue. 



fin, sei, or Ilrydt^'s, Although it is highjy variable, the dorsal 
fin most closely reseml)les that of the blue whale. However, it 
is located farther forward on the back. Humpback whales 
distinguish thernsolves from the remainder of the rorquals by 
th(ur habit of raising the flukes high into the air when starting 
a long dive. (In very shallow water they may not raise the. 
flukes at all.) 'The only other rorqual to do so=-=the blue 
whale*— raises the flukes slightly or not at all. 

lender s o m e conditions humpback whales may be 
confused with sperm whales at a distance. When arching the 
i)ack to begin a dive, both may show a distinct'hump. Both 
species freciuently raise their flukes nearly vertically when 
beginninga longdive butdiffer in several ways. The nukes of 
humpback whales show varying amounts of white beneath, 
are pointed on the tips, and are distinctly concaved and 
irregularly rippled on the rear margin. Those of sperm 
whales are all dark and more flattened and even along the 
rear margin. Further the species can be distinguished in the 
following ways: 



Humpback Whale 



Sperm Whale 



HI,OW 



l^rojegts upwards from cei^ Projects obliquely forward 
lows^ 



ter (jf head. LJsually bio 
18 times (2-4 times 
tropics) before diving. 



from left side of tip of snout, 
in Usually blows many times 
(20-50 or more) before diving. 



around blow 
on upper sur 



FLUKES 



liaised area 
kblvs, knobs 
4u-e. 

\ 

( litem white underneath, Smooth, 
concaved and scalloped on margin, 
re-ar margin, deeply notched. 

FLIPPERS 



HEAD 

F^liinted, long, smooth. 



all black on rear 



Extremely long(to one third 
of body), svhite and scalloped 
on l(-ading edge. 



Shcyt; all black. 



nOHSAL ?TN (OH HUMP) 



Triangular to falcate fin* 
including a step or hump in 
front of thC',. dorsal fin; 
smooth. X\ 



Rounded hump, two thirds 
back on back followed by 
knuckles or crenulations. 



When^they can bt 
whales can be easily d 
sp(*cie.H with a dorsal ' 



examined at close range, humpback 
stinguished from all other large whale 
in by the tuberosities or knobs" on the 
head, by the long white flippers scalloped on the leading edge, 
by the small distinctive dorsal fin, and by their distinctive tail 
flukes, 
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FipTurp 33. = Three v>ws oKbiowing humpback \vhaJeN. Th^Wo^of thiN s*pprii's (h usually Ivhh than 10 ft»et {,1.1 ml Lall, widc^r than U in high, and'has bren 
de»€Hbedft>i baJiiMiii tihaped. In the photo on the top, the wind ha^ Sht^dy brgiin to di.Nturt the blow. In the photo on the bottom, two neparat*' column** are 
vi«iiblr. Ail baJeen whajeii have a bipartite blowhole, and if an obNprver Is dirfctly beMndorin front of either the right whale or thf humpback whal^ under 
ideal wind cdndftiDnN, the blowH of thene two NpecieN mav appt^ {Phgtoi from West Indies by H. E. Winn [top and middlm] and 

^^^ymoffSt Auguttmm, Flo, by D. K. C<ddw€U {bottmnl) 
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Fl^re 34.--H»d views of surfseing hiimpbsck wh&leg^ Note the rather bfoftd 
roanded appekFftnee of the top of the head iad the sm&U he«d ridfe, which extends 
from JuNt in front of the blowholes tqjiear the tip of the sBOUt. In'liufflpbftek firh&ks 
the siogle ceatral head ridge eh«rs€teristi£ of most bidaenQpterid speciei la repUced 
in promiBenee by « mri^s of knobs ^ some of whieh are oriented dong the suae Use as 
the head ridge . On the ammal is the inset photo note also the eharacteristie roufided 
pfojeEiion below the tip of the lower jaw, heavily enerusted with bamartes. {Pkotot 
from off St AuguMtmMf FkLby^.K, CMwrnUmidfram W$$i In^i E. Winn 





Figure 35.^ A mother humpback whale with her newborn calf off the northern \Smt lodieH. Newborn humpback whales are from 12 to 15 feet (3.7 to 4.6 m) 
loDg and are colored like the adults. Note the motheVs long white pectoral flipper, clearly viHible below the surface. LPAofe by H. E. Wsifu) 
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F^u^ 36.^HuBpbftEk wbalefl faU bmck iato the wbUf after breAcUng. Soim the bog flippers, distiaetly seaUoped od the lading edK^. In the 
■nimal on the top^ BOfim alio the knobi oa the beadf vi«ihle in profile, the eluBtef orbarueleH located oa the rounded proJectJofl below the tip of the lower 
jaw, and th« throat frooves, LPhctoM offBo^ C^orma by K, C Bakomb [topl^^ off Bermt^ by LmvenMon [bottom].) 
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Distribution 



In the wustern Ntfrth Mlantic. humpback whales ari» 
widely distributed from north of keland. Disko Bay and wt^st 
of Greenland* south to Venezuela and around the tropical 
islandsof the West Indies. They have been reported from the 
central ande^^n Gulf of Mexico. Summer ranges extend at 
least from N^/England north to the pack ice, and feeding 
concentratioris may be^ound in any portion of this region. 
During winter, humpbmk whales migrate southward to the 
shallow boi'q^rlaiids of iirmuda, to the Bahamas* and to the 
Werf Indie^^^i*alve at J mate. 



Stranded Specimens 



The most distinctive features of stranded humpback 
whales are I ) the ventral grooves, 14=22 In number, very wide 
and extending to the navel; 2) the tuberosities of the snout 
and lower jaw. often th? sites of numerous barnacle colonies.'i* 
M) the long flippers (to nearly a third of the total bgdy length); 
and -i) the distinctive rounded projection near the tip of the 
losvor jaw. 

If these characteristies are not sufficiently clear, the 
species may be identifiable by the characteristics of the ^ 
baleen plates (Table 2). 






^^ll««d bump, (d) .qhyy rounded. (*) dirtioeUy rounded. ^ (f ) uUer and mo,, dtottaetly iy«(e. iPkotoifr^ nortktm WuUM,rbyB 
C. Wwm la, ft «| 01^ C. AfeCwin |6|.- off Bajs Cmonda by K. C. Bakomb m md J'St. AugtuHM, PU by D. K. CmwtU [/).) 
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Is), a)ld^wm o;yMano«Ai««»« 6v W. 4. Watfcinf (A]. 
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^ Flgm 40<^D9tll of the hmi of a biiBipl»ik whale hu^aeBed off Jepaa. NoU the JtBehi ■htig the top el Use heed end on the bwef Jewi the rouaded 
^^ette MU' the tipol4he bwtr Jew tad wide ventnlgrMvH. He Isi^ bm^ tiwae to^ teft el the utael ia Its taafae. Id the iBeet phste frqm ■ 
rV.^.i whe^ it^ii, note the bejeeo pUtee, lew then J feet (0 J m) loag end dark oUve greea to Uaek In eeler. (PAdtai &lf Japmmi§ WMmm ActemA 
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Figure 42 > — North Atlutk humpbuk whilei hsve from 14 to 20 broad, widely ipsc#d veotnU groov€§ whkh exteod ^out to the navel. Those groovei 
remain go^ dlagsMtk Eharscterg for eofislderable periodi after the anin^'s death, as evidene^ in the freehly kflled li^cimeo froia Newfaundjand (top) 
mod the badly deeomposed gtraiided aaima] fr^ New Jersey (bottom). IPMot from U.S. No^^nol MuMeum, co^H^iy of J, G. Mmad.) 
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BOWHEAD WHALE (B) 

'Balaem myttketut Linnaeuj 1758 



' Greenland whale, Aretle right whs^le, great polar whale. 

Bowhe&d whales, so-eaUed because of the high arching 
" Jaws and the fesultant con tour of the head, reach a maximum 
lenfthof about 65 feet (19,8 m), T^ey are extremely robust in 
form. 

When viewed from the side, some swimrmng t^whead 
whales show two characteristic curves to the backi the first 
extends from the tipof t^e snout to just behind the blowholes; 
the seqond , encompassing the entire back, begins Just behind 

head and txtends ilme way to the taiL This character 
may be present only in adult animals and may .be more 
pronounce|M| males. Younger animals« particularly females, 
are often s^nbier and somewhat barrel shaped behind tne 
head. In all animals the back is smooth, lacking even a trace of 
a dorsal fin^ ^ ^ ] 

The head of the bow head whale is smooths black, ap6 
without Hhe bonnet and the "rock-garden," th^ colorF*^ 
elusters of callosities characteristie of the black right whale. 
The blowholes are widely separated* and the blow emanating 
from them projects upward as two separatet distinct spouts. 
Though two separate columns sometimes may be visible 
under windless conditions in the blows of most mysticetes, 
this feature is exaggerated and is most characteristic in the 
bowhead and right whales, 

Bowhead whales are black overalls except for a white 
"vest"oftfneven coloration on the chin. Within that vest, near 
the sides of the white zone* ihef e may be a series of grayish 
black to black spots, which on some animals have been likened 
to a string of beads. The vest is clearly visible when a 
surfacing animal is viewed from the front or the side or when 
the animals hang vertically in the water with the head on the 
surface and the tail flukes down* as they do during periods of 
early spring mating. 



and summer, at a time when the bowhiad whalei afe farther 
to the north « Even if they are encountered together, bowhead 
whales can be distinguished from all the balaenopterid whales 
.by the absenceof a dorsal fin, Bowhead whalei have neither a 
fin nor the slightest trace of a dorsal fin or ridge, whiie all the 
balaenopterids have a dorsal fin; and their back is extremely 
smooth, like that of the right whale. Th6 bowhead and right 
whaies may be readily distinguished from one another by the 
characters listed below for stranded specimens. 



DIstributioQ 

* 

% Though bowhead whales in the western North Atlantic 
y^re once distributed from Arctic waters, from the edge of 
the ice, south as far as the 'Strait of Belle Isle and th^ St. 
Lawrefice River in such abundance that they were once 
referred to simply is "the whale," overwhaling through the 
19th century until as recently as 1911 has severely reduced , 
their numbers and Restricted their modern range. Today in 
addition to the more abundant populations of the Bering, 
Beaufort, and Chukchi S6as and the Sea of Okhotsk, there are 
populations off eastern Greenland and in Davis Straits, Baffin 
Bay, James Bay, and t|ie adjacent waters. Within these 
ranges, bowhead whales move southward in front of the 
advancing ice floes and may be expected near the southern 
limits of their range from September or October through the 
early spring months. Populations in the western North 
Atlantic appear to be increasing slowly. 



Stranded Specimens v ^ 

in addition to the fact that their ranges may overlap only 
slightly if at all, bowhead whales may be distinguished from 
the other right wliales of the western North Ailantie by 
differences in 1) primary distribution, 2) coloration, 3) 
lengths of the longest baleen plates, and 4) presence of 
callosities. 



Bowhead Whale 



Natural History Notes 

Bowhead whales are ususally found singly or in groups of 
up to three animals, though fall concentrations may include 
^up to 50 animals. * 

Bowhead whales sometimes breach, throwing most of the 
body clear of the surface and reentering with a resounding 
Splash. 

\ 

May Be Confysed With 

Bowhead whales are the only species of largo whales 
found routinely in Arctic waters. Though other species, 
including some of the balaenopterid whales and the right 
whale, may venture north as far as the southern limits of the 
bowhead whale and beyond, they usually do so in Ihv spring 



Right Whale 



DISTRIBUTION 



Arctic distribution south to 
Davis Straits only during 
winter. 



Texas, southwest Florida 
north to Weland, reaching 
=^ limits only during 
ig and summer. 



COLORATIUN 
Black with white "vest" on Hom.etimes black often 



front part of lowe*f jaw, 
sometimes containing a 
string of black spots; upper 
javv lacks the "rock garden." 



br#wn or mottled with re 
gions of white on chin and 
belly; patches (jf yellowish to 
pink callosities and lice 
encrusting the snout in what 
has been called a "rock 
garden/* 
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BALEEN PLATES 



^ 8^§B0 pmt iide; plates te^ 14 
* ifichfs (3B.6 em) at bi^..s^ 
IcmfMt pUte^-'i^to 14 feet 
J (4.3 m) long. Dark p^ay or 
black yith gray fringesi 
f^^:A]it@ridr imargin of some 
plales wnitUh, showing 
green iridescence in sun- 
Hght, 



260 399 per side; plates 12 
inches {M.B cpi) at base ''and 
up to 7.2 tert (2 j m) long. 
Dirty gray with black frin- 
ges; some, anterior plates 
partly ^r completely white. 



' BONNET AND OTHER GAtLO^ITlES 
Not present, ^ Present, 

• 1 



Figure 43.— Swimnln^aduU bowh^d whaltt, partleulBriy mabif O^ii 
show two chanelcrigtie huiapi of turvti to the bsek^ene on th€ h€«d, 
ending J y it behind the blow hol», and ■ brfer eurvt f fool just behind the. 
blowhole to nesF the fliikeii thf^ teepiid U Att^nliaittd when the Aniflul 
huQ^ up to begin iLdlve^ CFAofd byJ, tmiifafA A \^ 





Fi^r# 44.~Ilowh«Ad whakR have go dorsa! fio. The hmtk Is sgooth and bUek, though oft^n fareguUfl^^ ipfteed 
white or ^RyiKh ntmrn of unkoowR ori^!!i ippeAr, {PhotOM by J. L^ntfif.) 





nprnT — Th9 tkm^ hmd mnd tk« ^ead lower Jaw, f^r«d hj m bmd wfake vesi, m evM#Bt ^ the iwfaMyag teii1ii«d wfaak (left) ud la 

hmk M tafai ra ef Ibe c^aktiag paiF (rtghDsAbo evIdMt M the an^l to ^e f«r l«ft to "■tffaf of bM beads'' whUiis.mietU|e8 foiiotf fa the whita 




Fifpire 46. A harpdoaed bowhead whale (this soe frsm the Alaskan population). Note the hJf harehin^ up^r j«w of the speciei. Bowhead whdts have 
up to at least 360 pbitei side, far more than the blaek rif ht whaJe. The loBgegt plates « beated near the middle of etch jaf¥, are re^rted to reach 
12 feet (3 J m), or more, 'in length. iPkoto by D. Patten. ) \ 
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^WGHT WHALE (B) 

BuMaBnaglaamMM (^rpwiki 1781) , 



Bkck right ^hale« Btsaayan right whale, Biscay whale, 
.Muldcapaf right *"whale. 



These right whaKas reach a length of about 83 feet 

The body is rotund and completely lacking atforsal fin or a 
dorsal ridie._^The uppe^jaw is long, narrow, and highly 
arched. The lips are similarly highly arched. The top of the 
head has a series of bumps or callosities, the largeit one of 
which is known as the "bonnet," dn the upper surface in front 
of the blowholes. Yellowish browin lice and* less frequently r 
bamaelei^ow on the eallosities. The color and extent of the 
callosities varies from one individual to the next. 
. The two blowholes are widely separated* resulting in the 
projection of the blow upward as two distinct ipouts. The 
body is darkt^n th% back, sometimep black, more ofteii brown 
or mottlec*, usually has a region of white on the chin and beWy, 
and somelhnes has numerous small grayish white scars df 
unknown origin. The baleen plates are up to 7.2 feet (2.2 m) 
longi v^y' narrow, and ifariable in color from^dark brownish 
thfougH dark gray to black in color. When the animals swim, 
jnoutf agape near the surface,^ the baleen sometimes 
appears pale yellowish gray in color. 

Natural Hiitory Notei ^ 

Right whales are usually not wary of boats and may often 
be approached very closely. 

Like sperm and humpback whales, they usually throw 
their flukes high into the air when beginning a long dive. 

Right whales feed primarily on copepods. 

Historically, this whale was nearly ^exterminated by 
hunters, who took advantage of its slow speed and whoVnew 
that its carcass floats, to harvest these animals for their great 
yield of whalebone and oil. It was these characteristics which 
prompted whalers to dub these animalslhe *Tight" whales to 
kill (as opposed to the ones that were too fast to catch and 
sank when killed). 

May Be Confused With 

The distinct blow of the right whales and their smooth 



dark back, devoid of ^ffy traces of a dorsal fin« make it 
unltkely that the species will be qqnfused with any other large 
whales except, perhaps, the bowhead whale* In the event 
that the expansion of their ranges again causes these two 
species to overlap in distribution, they can be distinguished 
from' one another by the characteristici^discussed on p. 49^ 
If only the flukes are seen as the animal begins a dive*, 
right and bowhead whales may be distinguished from the 
other two species of lar^ whales exhibiting this behavior, 
the sperm and the hum>baekj in this way: the flub«s of fight 
and bowhead whales are brMdr pointed on the tiM, greatly 
dancave towards a deep, fluke notch» and d^k below? 
ttwse of the sperm whale ire more nearly triangular, while 
those of the humpback whale liave a jagged irregular or 
rippled rear margin and are sometimes variously white 
below. * . . ' 

E^stribution 

Like its more northern relative, the bowhead whale, the 
right whale was once the object of a widespre^ and 
extensive whale fishery, which reduced the species to 
critically low 'numbers. 

Though the former range of right whales is not clearly 
known, the species is thought to haye been abundant from the 
Davis Straits south at least to the Carolirias and Bermuda and 
to have occurred in winter to Florida and perhaps into the 
Gulf of Mexico, 

Currently* right whales are known from Iceland south to 
Florida, Animals move north along the eastern Florida coast 
between early January and late March, During this time the 
species has also been observed in the Gulf of Mexico off 
southwestern Florida and Texas. Right whalep pass the coast 
of New England in fair numbers in spring and continue as far 
north as at least Nova Scotia. Right whales are also found off 
Iceland, though the migration routes to and from Iceland 
waters are not known. The recent apparent increases in 
numbers at the northern and southern coastal approaches in 
New England and Florida, respectively, lend credibility to 
the hopeful contention that the species will again recolonize 
its historical range, , 

Stranded Specimens 

Stranded right whales can be easily identified by all the 
characters discussed on p. 49 and summarized in Table- 2. 



Figm 47. -He V.ilupad bbw ehanMeriMk 
«rr%ht whalei, Nate t^e two dlitliiet tpemt, 
baifeyinapptensce. iPlioU (fff Capm Ced ^ 
W. A. NWUm.) ~ 
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Fifure 50. — Right whales Irequeatly throw their fluket hlgfa iato ihm 
aif and thmn gUp Bearly vertkaDf hmn^mth surfaee. N^e that rear 
raargfai of the flukei of tUs ip^et, uniaie that sf ^e huapbaek whaJei ie 
sraooth, broad, ud eoBeaved diaClacUy towardg a deep fhike 
notch. {Phom /rom thM ftortkmm N&Hk Atkintk by K, G Bak&mA [a g] 
md off nprtA^Um FiofWa 6» Af. F»fi, mrffif o/ Af^mitend e/ 




I 




ngnrt §1. - A iImM ri^t wlurifl mi NamffiiiieCt fof, RJ, NaU tha hutow, h^i^ irAtd iam^r Jaw; Uie 
Bltfes^y toBg* BAiTow balfltB pktei, rcAcUif lengthi of 6.5 iwH (2,0 s), or msfms and ihm boanet (the 
pfotubmsee mm the |lp ef th^ np^r jftw). tPApio Jl¥krm U,8, Naihml M^Mm, etmrimay of J. 0. tftfdd.) 




F^fe 52. - A ventral view of » hArpodned female right whale mi NewfouBdlABd. Note that this spedeH, like the bowhead, Ueki the iieriei of veDtral froovei 
whkh §bri£teFize dl other baleeB whAles of the western North AUuitlc, Note also the abHeaee of the(veBt of white on the chin, a feature whirh is^ 
eharmeteristie of the bowhead whale. Some right whaler , however* do have entengive refloni of white oh flic ventral iurfwe, including the chin, iPhoto 
fym U^S, NQi%&n£d Museuffu cottHeiy of J. 0, Mead,) 
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8PEHW V^ALEi^y ' J 

|yilt«fra£otfon Linnaeus 1758 




. C«ch&l6t/Bea Wap (St, Vincent), 



Male sperin whales have been reported to reach a len^h^ 
of 69 feet (20.9 m), though tc^ay individimls larger than tOf 
feet (15.2 m) are rare. Females are much stnaileri rart 



eKeeeding 38 feet (1L6 m). 

A sperm whale is among the easiest of whales to identify 
at tea even when eomparatively (ittle of the animal is visible. 
It has a huge head, which comprises from a fourth to a third of 
^^^^t^ aniniai'i to^l length. (The pro^rtion is eonsiderably' 
higher for males than for females. ) The blunted "squarish" 
snout, which may project up to S feet ( 1.5 m) beyond the tip of 
the low^r jaw, houses a large reservoir containing a high- 
, ^ualit^ oil called spermaceti. 

The single blowhole is located well to the left of the 
midline and fai^ forward on the head. As a consequence the 
smal^ bushy blow, usually less than 8 feet (2,4 m), emerges 
forward aLa sharp angle from the head and towards the left. 
Under good wind conditions this feature alone may permit 
positive identification of sperm whales even at considerable 
distances. 

Sperm whales have a distinct dorsal hump, usually 
rounded in its appearance about two- thirds of the way back 
from the tip of the snout. Immediately behind the hump is a 
series of knuckles or crenuliftions along the midline. This 
hump and the crenulations are clearly visible when the 
animals^ arch the tail before beginning a dive. There is a 
ventral keel, which may also be visible as animals "sound'* 
(dive). The flukes of sperm whales are broad and triangular in 
shape, are not concaved* but are deeply notched on the rear 
margin, _ 

Sperm whales usually are fj^rk brownish gray in color. 
The body has a "corrugated" or "shriveled" appearance. The 
belly and the front of the head may be grayish to off-white. 
The skin around the mouth, particularly near the corners, is 
white. The undersides of the flukes and flippers vary in color^ 
through numerous shades of browns and brownish grays. 

Natural History Notes 

Sperm whales may dive lo depths in excess of 3.270 feet 
(996.7 m) for periods of an hour or more. As do most whales 
upon surfacing from a deep dive, sperm whales emit a single 
explosive blow and then, depending on the length of the dive, 
may remain on the surface for over 10 min and blow more than 
50 times before beginning the next dive. Shorter periods on 
the surface and fewer blows are more common. Females may 
dive and remain on the surface for shorter periods of time 
than males. When beginning a deep dive, sperm whales 
throw their broad triangular flukes, dark on. the undersides, 
high into the air. 

Sperm whales may be found singly or in groups of up to 35 
or 40 individuals. Older males are usually solitary except 
during the breeding season. During the remainder of the year 



large grotips may be bachjelor bulls (sexualiy inactive m^^) 
or nursery schools containing females and juveniles of toth 
sexes. Sperm whales are sf Idom found in less than 600 jftet 
(ISi.Sf m) of water. * , 

Sperm whales feed primarily on squid but may occi^ion^ 
ally also take^octopuses and^a variety of fishes. 

May Be Confused With ' 

f: 

Because of their d!lltnctive hea# shape and blow^ .ipeM/ 
whales are unlikely to^be confus^ with any other speei^ 
when they can be closely examined. If only the back and tap 
nukes are seen, however, sperm whales may somewhi^ 
" pesamble humpback whales, Both ipecies arcl/the back wtm^ 
beginning a dive, raising the fin or hump, and both throw tw . 
tail flukes. The most distinctive differences between the t^e'''i 
species are tabularized on p. 40. 

At sea the head of a sperm whale may also somew| 
resemble that of an adult mal^ northern bottlenosed whaii 
but this latter species is lighter brown in color, has a distinct 
beak and a prominent dorsal fitii and is rarely found south of 
lat. 42^N. In addition, the blowhole of the northern 
bottlenosed whale is located well "back on the head and 
not=as in the sperm whale^on the front. 

tostributmr^ 

Sp^m whales are widely distributed in oceanic areas of 
the western North Alantic. They may be encountered from 
Venezuela north at least as far as the Davis Straits, though 
they apparently avoid the polar ice fields. Distribution and 
Migrations vary between males and females. Males range 
farther to the north, while females and immature males 
remain betwetpn lat, 30^ and 50 ^N. Both groups shift 
northward dur^gspring.and sumhier and return to southern 
portiORs of the/r range in the fall. Adult males arrive off the 
New England ^^ast in August, Those reaching the 
Newfoundland arf^Labrador coasts arrive from the deep sea, 
perhaps following the slope contours, in August and 
September. Males are abundant as far north as southeast 
Greenland and Iceland in summer. Some animals remain as 
late as November, but the majority migrate south to tem- 
perate or tropical waters in the early fall. 

Historically the primary grounds in the western North 
Atlantic were those in all the following areas: the Grand 
Banks just southeast of the southern Grand Banks from lat. 
30^ to 40^N and long. 35' to 55'W, off the Carolinas, around 
the Bahamas, around many of the West Indies^ and in the 
southwestern Caribbean. 



Stranded Specimens^ 

Stranded sperm whales should be easy to identify. The 
very narrow undcrslung jaw contains from 18 to 25 functional 
^teeth, which fit into sockets in the upper jaw. The huge, 
distinctly box-shaped head and the? position of the single 
blowhole to the left front of the head are unmistakable clues. 



\ 
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Pigyre S3, — AniieHAl view of 21 Hperni whAleHt including two young calves luid sevgr&l l&rge mAbNi off JApftn, Even from ftn ■jrcraft, the pOBitlonof the blowhole and the body 
iihBp# clearly mark the^e ftnimaJH mn sp^rm wh«leH^ [P^oIdj by Su^an Koku Companyf cQurtegy of T. K^uya. ] 
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Figure 5-1 . = A Hid? vi^w ofa Np#rni whale in tht= VV>st Indit'N, Hhawing thp dj.slinctivt' blow. Note that the Npout projectN Dbh'quely forward frooi 
the blowhuie, which \h diNpUcfd td the left front of the hc>ad. {PhotQ by H. E. Wmm) 
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FitruM 56 - A «perm whalf mother and call off Baja rftUfornia, Hhowing the diHtinct dorgal hump and the estreroely long heiid. la the bottom photo, from 
the W*.«t Indies note the dorsal hump iind the crenuUtlons at bumps which foUow it. Both the hump snd the crenuUtions may be visible the animal 
archer its t*il to begin a deep dive. Soto also the wrinkled appearance of the body. {Photo by K. C. B^omb [t&p] and H. E. Wmn [boUoml) 



J 





Kigfure 57 -Hperm whaleN uftt n hHcjw thinr broad tail flukeN an thf v begin long diveN, which may lait over an hour and take them to depths of Neveral 
thounand feet or more. Note the Nmooth rear margin and the Hearly triangular Nhape of the nukeH. {Photo from off Baja California by C Bakomb.] 
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Fyryft 59 -The luirrow lower j»w of » «pf ra wh.te tdnUms from 18 
to 25 bfi* hmetlowa teeth, whieh fit De.tly into in the up^r 

i.w f>eagion*lly, the upper j.w ilso eonUUiH «me teeth (^toie 




Fifiure 6<1 ^The thr«t .nd low#r j«w ol a sp^rm while oQ the deck of an 

.*HUrn C«i*dUo whMUng HUtiop. showing the ouaerou. 

^OOveH, which ar^ most clearly rvident on adult animals. (F^oio by J. 



HgurMH Ih tail of tht broiui, puddl. sh^t»'^J nipprr of a Nporm ^^al»^ 
frm« th*^ North V^cHk. iPkota from Japanese WhakB Henearch 
Bt\tut€. courtety of H. OftiUfCL ) 




Fitfure 6f) ^The throst .nd lower jaw ol » sperm whrnle oQ the deck of an 

.*HUrn C«i*dUn whMUng HUtiop. showing the ouaerou. 

p-wv^H, which are most cle.rly rvident on adult anmials. iPH^to by J. 



Fitturr fH . I)t>tail of tht brOHci, piulti 

frm«" th*^ North V^nfk. iPkoto from Japanese Whak$ Heiearch 
gtitute, courteiy of H. Oinuf(L ) 
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Figure 63, — Three vie wb ©f minke whaler at sea. In aU note the transverse 
band of white on the fllpperi and the sharply ^iated head^ Note the gray 
ehevroQ viiible on the back {lap), the absence of a coQgplcuous blow aod 
the appearance of the prorauieDt dorsal fin on the surface whfle tke 
blowholes are stUl exposed (middle), and the digtiflctive repons of ilght 
^ay on the iides (bottom). {PhotoB from off San Di^go, CaU/- by G. 
Lmgl4 from ih§ nofthm Wggt IndUs by H.E. Wmn [middle]: and 
frtm% th€ wmMtmi Pq^^ by Jspafwji WhaUM E€§€Qmh In$titut§, oourtm- 
ry of Omuta {bottom]. ) 
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pTom a flistant'f. minkt- whales might alno he miKtakon for 
northtTn hotth.'nosfd whajes (nr any of si vpral othrr heakod 
whiili»H with a similar dorsal rin), Thry Man Uv distinguish<Mj 
by ihv difffrenc'es in htnid Hhapo, i^ofly color and markingN. 
and behavior, detailed on p, 67. 

Distribution 

. Minkt' whah'S arr fliHtrif)uU'd in ihv polar, imippratjs and 
I tropical wators of the western North Athmtir. They are 
: found from the pack ico south to at least Anguilla, Lenser 
! Antilles, and the eastern Gulf of Mexico, though they appear 
to be most abundant in temperate waters north of the lati- 
tude of New York and are infrequently reported from tropi 
\ cal waters. At least some of the population migrates to the 
northern portions of their range in sfiping and hark nouth in 
autumn. Tht^y oltt-n approat'h dose tf) shc^re an<l (^nter ri^ er 
mouths, inlets, an<l i^stuaric^s. 

Minke whales arrive along the Canadian <-oast in May or 
June. Surne miifrat<' as far north as Hudson StralL vsheri- 
thi'v remain until the free/e in ()(1of)er, Novi-mljer. or 
iJereudN-r. By DeeondHT the majority of the pop!ilafi«)n has 



begun to move to the south, although mmv animals remain 
befiind so lr>ng as to become entrapped in the ice and die. 
Spring and summer t'oncentrations along the Canadian coast 
ft)rr(*spond to <'onrentrations of capelin, rod, and herring. 
Southern conc-entrations, also corresponding with concentra- 
lions f)f herring, extend farther (iffshore at leHst to the edges 
of the (irand Hank, Minke whales also summer off the south 
(Mfast of westt>rn Cireenland, which they prof)ably reach from 
waters southwest of Iceland. Minke whales also occur in 
fieej) pi^lagic svatt^rs. 

Stranded Specimet^ 

Stranded minke whales can b(^ most readily identified by; 
M their small si>^e (to just over W feet |9.1 m)): 2) the 
transverse white hands onAhe flipperH; 11} the yellowish- 
whit t^iakKm platens (up to hiJf the posteriormost plates may 
f)e hniwn or hiark), ;jUa :325\er side in number and having 
fine white bristles jthe plate?) are up to 4.7/3 inches |12 cml 
wide at the i>aHe and up to 8 inches [20.3 cml long): and \) by 
t he 50 70 t hin vtrnt ral gro(Jves, ending w^ell before the naveh 
ntfen just es t'U with the fiippers. 




KigiirefiL — Minki' whah'sur*' ahi* kntmn ^hiirp=hj'i|{]iMi finncrN. On thi** animal from tht- North Purifir. 
fiiiti- thi- thitrplv pninlvii hrad «nd thv ^Wi^\v rt-ntrid hfud ritlgp. {Photo by Japanese Whalei Research 
Inttitute, courteiy of H. OmunL) 
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A minke wh&le Mtrftnded at Huitft Barbara, Calif. Nate the dark back, the whitB-banded Oipper, ud the 60-70 fine ventral groaves e^itending to 
juHt behLod the nippers. I he short, white baleeQ plateN are visible id Che o^s mouth ^ {Photo by S. A.nderiQiu) 




Other CoDUDon Names 

Ncfno known. 

Description 

Northf^rn bottl€:nosi'fi whalrs rrarha k>ngth of :12 fvvi (9.8 
m) and are robust in form. Thvy arv (!hararU'rizefl by a 
bulbous forc'ht'ad, which is more pronounced on larger 
animajH and most distinrtive in aduJt males, and by the 
dolphinlike beak displayed in animals of all sizes and ages, 
which is sometimes visible as the animals surface steeply to 
breathe. 

The blowhole is located in an indented area behind the 
bulbous forehead, and the blow emanating from it projects 
upward or sli^rhtly forward to a height of up to 6 feet (1.8 m), 
is bushy and is visible from a considerable distance under low 
wintJ conditions. The dorsal fin. located two thirds of the way 
back on the back, reaches at least 12 inches (30.5 cm) in height 
and is distinctly falcatt'. Tht' dorsal fin may be visible from a 
distanre of several hundred meters. 

Northern bottlenosed whales are usunllv brownish in 
colorp though the markings change with age. Smaller animals 
are a uniforrn chocolate brown. Larger animals retain the 
chocolato brown color on the back hut arv often lighter on the 
skies and the belly and often have irregular patches or 
blotches of grayish white '-on nn the back and sitfr^^ 

Extremely large animah v older males, often 

have a white head. The ihe undersides of the 

flukes are uniformly hrov, 



Natural History Nott 

Northern bottlenose^ ; iles often form tightly parked 
groups of up to 10 or m.' ■ ■ animals. This spvrivH holds the 
anecdf>tal rt'cord for the ioiigest dives, having been reported 
by early whalers to reo' ^uibmorged over 2 h. I'hey are 
probably deep divers, ng primarily on stjuid (though 
they may take fishes a> ■ , and they rarely go in watc^r 
shallower than KM) fathoms (183 m). 

After a long dive, nf^rthern bottlenosed whales will 
sometimes remain on the s irface for 10 min or mure, blowing 
at regular mtervals before iking another dive. After the 
last blow of a series or wh . ihe animals are startled by a 
boat, they may show the tail iiukes as th(^y begin to dive. The 
flukes are not notched on the- rear margin. 

Northern bottlenosed w hales have betm observed tcj show 
curiosity about boats, coming to them from a considerable 
distance. They have also been observed to "iobtail," raising 
the tail flukes above the water and slapping them against the 
surface, and to jump clear of the wnterr 

In the late I9th century, after stocks of bowhead whales 
wereseverr-lv reduced by overwhaling, northern bottlenos(^ci 
whales liecanie a prime target of arctic whalers. They svere 
sought berii jso In addition to whale oil f^roduced :rom the 
body blubber, the forehead of tht' speeies yiekled (juantities 
of spermaeeti like that obtained from sperni whales. 



NORTHERN BOTTLENOSEtl WHALE (T) 

ro ado n a m pm llatus {For sier 1170} 

May Be Confused With 



Northern boitlenosed whales have a northerly and 
deep water distribution. Within their range, they may be 
eonfusefl at a distance with minke whales, with sperm 
whales, or perhaps with North Sea beaked whales, 

Minke whifles (p. 63) have a falcate dorsal fin located in 
approximately the same position as that of the northern 
bottlenosed svhale. However, minke whales have a flathead in 
frtjnt of their tsvo blow holes and are black to dark gray 
on the back. ^ 

Sperm whales (p. 57) have a squarish head that may 
somewhat resemble that of an adult male northern 
hottle^nosed whah\ However, there are numerous character- 
istics which will permit these species to he distinguished even 
from a distances 



Northern 
Bottlenosed Whale 



Sperni Whale 



BLOW 



Low and bushy; projects 
upward frc)m indentation on 



top) of ht^a(i. 



L^ow and bushy; projects 
oblicpiely forward from left 
side of head; usually less 
than 8 feet (2.4 m). 



COLORATION 

LightiT lirfiwn; adults splot Brownish gray; body ap- 

rhed with grayish white; pears wrinklecl. 

l)ody smooth. I 

FLUKES ; 

Rarely notchcKl: seldom rais Notched; raised on long dlvcn 
e-d. on long dive, / 

HEAD \ 

\ 

iapermg m younger ani- Squarish, long, all blaO^; 
mals; bulbous in adults; beakless. 
' hite in older animals; beak- 



to distinguishing' northern bottler 
vhales at sea is the fact that the 
are found in areas where northern 
are encountered are usually older, 
(12.2 to 18.3 m) long, 
do not exceed 32 



A further aid 
nosed and sperm 
sperm whales that 
bottkmosed whales 
larger males from 40 to 60 feet 
N or t h c' r n bo 1 1 1 e n osed w h a 1 e s 
feet (9.8 m). 

Northern bcjttlenosed whales may also be confused with 
the prwly known North Sea beaked whale (p, 82). When 
they can be examined at close range, however, northern 
bottlenosed whales should be distinguishable on the basis of 
the distinctly bulbous foreheafk 

Distribution 

In the westeTn North Atlantic, northern bottlenosed 
whales are restricted to Ar(^tic and north temperate waters, 

\ 
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Fi^FP 67. ^ Northern bottlenoHe^d whaltH at m% off Nava Scatia. Note the promiDent dorsal \m Bsd the blotEhes of grByiBh^white coloration on the body. 
Ngrthern bottienosed whaJeN reach 32 feet (9.S in) in overall length. [Photo by H, E, Wmn.) 




i .J 



where they most fommonly opvur in offshore areas. They 
have been reportetl from Davis Htraits and the entrance to 
, HudNon Strait, the (lully southeast ol Haf)le Island, and as far 
south as Narragansett Bay. Vi.L 

In the spring and sumnrier they concentrate near the 
northern limits of their range, oerasionally visiting deep 
rhannels of the Gulf of St. Lawrenee and kstern 
NewfiHjndhm<l in summer. During these seasons ihey may 
extend to the t^dge of the pack ire. 

In the fall and^winter the bulk of the population migrates 
southward. Many probably vvinter in t Ym* Labrador Hea while 
others move farther southward and farther ^)ffshor^^ 

Stranded Specimens 



NOTK: Somr specimens^ both male and female— will be 
found to have a series of vestigial teeth the mze of toothpicks 
in th(* uppcT and/or lower jaws< Similar vestigial teeth, 5^40 
in number, sometimes occur in goosebeaked whales (p. 70). 
Further when they are prepared for museum collections, the 
lf>w(»r jaws of adult northern bottlenosed whales may he 
founcj to contain a second pair of teeth just behind the first. 

Northern bottlenosed whales may be distinguished from 
thi' rcuTiaindcr of the beaked whale family, however, by the 
extrenit'ly rob>ust b)ody, [)y the bulbous forehead, which is 
niort^ t^xti^nsively developed in larger animals, particularly 
niales, and liy the pronounced dolphinlike beak. 



Like the beaked svhales discussed on p. 70 through 83, 
the northern bottlenoscti whales have no notch in the tail 
flukes, have two throat grooves forming a V shape on the 
chin, and have only two teeth in the lower jaw, with those 
tet'th emerged from the- gums only in adult males. These 
teeth may have sometirnrs fallen (>ut of oldt^r males, but the 
tooth snckets shtiuld still b*' visible in th(' ^ums. 



Figure 69, = North«^rn boUlf'nOHed whaJeN occaNinnallv raim' thrir tail 
fluken when b^KiAninS a divp. At cIohp ra|igp, thvnv flukeN can oftpn br 
*i#*n to Uck a di»tlnctivf notch on the rfar margin. {Photo from off Nova 
Seqfia by J, Ham. ) 





Fufyr# 70, —A HiraJidpd northern bottlenoN^d whalp from Holland. Note the bulbouH forchrad, the Fftng dolphinJikp beak and thr frGquent abNenrrN of n 
notch in thp rear margin of the tail flukeH, {Photo by J. P Strijboi, courtety of Hifkt Mutum van Natuurl^lte HittoTii te Liuie^ 
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GOOSEBEAKED WHALE (T) 



Other Common Names 

Ziphius, Ciivlvrs bonkvd whale. ^^r;irnpUH (St* Vineonl) 
(set* also p. 



Description 

(iOosi'beakod whales reach a length of 23 fuet i7 lu).. 
FemaleH are Hlightly larger than maleH of the same a^e. 
Calves are probably lens than about H feel ( LH ml at birth. 
Tho head is nmall relativi^ to the body length and, wht^n 
viewed laterally, is slightly eoneaved or seooped on the upper 
margin. The cleft of the niouth ih Hniall, smaller than in any 
other Hpeeien of hetikcd whaleH. The beak is indintinet in 
larger individuals. There is a distinet indentation on the baek 
behind the head. Two teeth are found at the tip of the lovvc'r 
jaw of adult males only. 

Thi^ dorsal fin is relatively tall and distinci> to at least 15 
inehes {l\H.\ em), snioolhly fahNite, and lot^aled well behind 
the midpoint of the baek. The blowhole is loeated far forward 
on the top of the head. The blow, whieh may projec't slightly 
forward and slightly off to the left, is usually lf)w and 
ineonspieuous. Though the first blow after a long dive may be 
more distinet* evt^n it is rarely visible even imder good wmd 
(conditions for more than a f<^%v hundrerl yards. 

r)eseriptions of the cohir pattern vary. Individuals may be 
dark rust brown* slate gray, or fawn colored on the back and 
generally light(-r on the belly. Some appear dark in both 
regions, still others— particularly youngsterB=appear light- 
er gray or tan on the t)elly. The body is freijuently eovered 
with white or eream colorerl blotches (particularly on the 
belly). The tail flukt^s are dark on the bottom. The head is 
frefjuentiy paler in color. OUi males have a disiinct white head 
and art^ fre<|Uently extensively si^arred. 



Natural History Notes 

( loosebeaked whales fretjuent ly occur in groups ot Irom 10 
to as many as individuais. They have l)een refjorted to 
iump eleur of the water. They are firesumably deup rlivers 
and are known to st:iv down for more than 'M) min. When they 
iH'gin a deep <iive. t hey often raist' t heir tail flukes abovt' the 



surface ancl divem^arly vt^rtically. (ioosebeaked whales feed 
primarily on scjuid. 

c 

May Be Confuted With 

So little is known of thi' external appearance and behavior 
of the living beaked whales at sea that all the species rnay 
easily bc' confused> 

(lOose beaked shales are larger than all other beaked 
whide species with the exception of the northern bottlenosed 
whide. Upon close examination they may be distinguished 
from the northern hottlenosed whale by the lighter coloration 
of the h('ad, reaching an ^^Ktre^ne in the white h(1ad of adult 
niales. (Hee p. 67 and Fig. 75.) 

Distribution 

A.s with other species of beaked whales seldom 
encountered or at least seldom positively identified at sea, 
the distribution of goosebeaked whales is poorly known and 
nujst be constructed from records of stranded specimens. 
Such records, ofttm involving sick individuals that may have 
washed ashore from considerable distances* may give an 
inaccurate picture of normal ranges. 

In general, stranding reports suggest that goosebeaked 
whales are sparsely but widely distributed in' nonpolar 
latitudes. They appear to be primarily tropical in 
(list r11)Ut ion, though they venture into temperate areas m 
summer. They have been reported from Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island south to Florida and thence to the islands of the 
West Inclies. They are frecjuently stranded along the Horida 
coast and are not an uncommon species in the extant whale 
fishery of the Antillean Islands. The Jact that goosebeaked 
whales strand more frefjuently than other beaked whales 
may reflect either a greattff abundance or a greater tendency 
to approach close to shore. 

Thev are probably [jrimarily an offshore species. 

Stranded Specimens 

To be positively identified, stranded goosebeaked whales 
in an advanced stat of (h'composition may reijinre museum 
preparation anfl exiiminiU ii>n of the skidl and teeth. Fresh 
specim(>ns may be tentatively identified by ^e characters 
illustrated in the figures. 




/ 




Vif^ar^ 71 . = CiesB€bt aked whale n have been rarely Meen at yt-a. In these phbt9§ from tlie eAgtors tropiuU Faeifie. hote the whit* he«d of the tmimml oa the 
left. Cjoosebeak^d whaJeH are wary of hoatN and may dive for 30 mia or more.miieia they suriaee, their blow, usually very indigtidet, may project forward 
aad slightly to the left. (Phoiot by K. SsxtofU courtesy s/MsfWai J^kme F^kefiea Sffw* j 





I 




Ffpire 73 = A goOMbedied wMe itr«ided is Dekware, Ooo^m^dw^eg m primarily trapiMl to dlitributian, thougfa they ippansUy venture ^Ig 
teniperate mrm In auinmer. Note the pFomtaeBt dorsal fin, the UghUr eQloration of the h*»d, ud the depresHion just behind the head. iPk&iofnm U>B. 




■ Figiire 7^1. — A cUisrup of ihf doriwi Nurfrfc^ of thf 
f Ittkea irf a juvenik f|oosebeU&ed w^^e stranded in the 
mirtheasterri fiulf of IVfetico, Lik? othrr mpmbf of 
thf beaked wtmie family, fdosebcaked whaJtA lack a 

' distinctivf notR] in thf rear margiir of the ^ukeN. 
{PkotQ eolimtv of Fkrida'M Q^^r^m.) ^ 
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Figure 75.— Mtrftfld^d gDosebeaked whdes, idult mmle from northsrB CoUforak (^p) and mn 
immstur^ fem«le from the ndrtheaHtern Gulf of Mexieo (bottom). Note Uie brof^lih edor of the 
bmck, marked ii^the adult aairaal by blotcbes of Ughter pay add Bummus 9€rabb Darki, 
presumably trnth rakes. Note alM» the mouth eleft, shorter in this ppeeies tbu in any other beaked 
whale specieH, and the Nljghtly coiieave appearance to the upper li^i^jn of the Head. The beak ii 
usually lens develo^d in large animal h. The isset photo shows a veBtral view of the Up of the lower 
jftw of aa adult male from the east coast of Florida, l^e two teeth of the s^ieg af^ emei^ed above 
the gum only in adult maleN {PkotoM by W. J. Houck [t&pl FWHda'i Ou^arium [iftWdfe], and W, 



OTHER BEAKED WHALES (T) 



C Mesoplodmispp. 



Grampus (St. Vineefii) (see also p. 96) « 

In addition to the northern bottlenosed whale (p, 67) and 
the go^ebeaked whale (p. 70), four other species of beaked 
.whales have been reported from the western North Atlantic, 
All .four species are known primarily from stranded 
specimens and have been rarely encountered at sea. 
Therefore statements of range are usually limited to 
inferences from locations of stfandings, and information on 
appeai^ance and habits of the species in the wild is almost 
totally lacking. 

The infrequent eneouhters with beiked whales at sea may 
result from such factors as 1) a low inconspicuous blow» 2) 
Avoidance of ships, and/ or 3) distribution in small groups in 
offshore areas well outside the normal boating lanes. 

The following descriptions will aid primarily in identifying 



stranded specimens. Though subtle differences in ranges, 
color patterns, and dorsal fin shapes and positions may be 
help£ul in narrowing the choices of living animals, the species 
will continue to be extremely difncult to distinguish from one 
another in the brief encounters typical at sea until additional 
data are collected. 

The beaked whales have the following characteristics in 
common: 1 ) two Small creases forming a V-shape on the throat 
2) t he absence of a conspicuous notch on the rear margin of the 
tail flukes (some specimens have a slight indentation), and 3) 
the absence of functional teeth in all except adult male§. 
Adult males have a single pair of teeth in the lower Jaw, the 
position and description of wliich help to identify the species. 
The teeth of females are not functional and only rarely 
emerge from the gums. Therefore, if a stranded animal is an 
adult male, its species can be determined byJ^he position and 
description of the teeth. For example, in MesopMon mirus, 
the teeth are located near the tip of the lower jaw; in M, 
europa€u$, t^y are located about a third of the way from the 
tip of the snout to the corner of the mouth; in M, bidens, they 



F^T9 78. - An unidentified beak^ whate fiw the mid-PKifk, NoM the nurks along the back, preiumably tooth rakei, eoBsigtini of Kratches that are 
paired a^ cbie together, A beaked whale in the weitem North AUaBtfc marked in tlUs manner would be a northern bottlenosed whale (p^ 67). a-^goose^ 
b»ked whale (p. 70), or a True'i beaked whale (p, 77). These are the only three species in whkh the teeth are iMated clole together near the, tip of the 
lower jaw. {Photo by K, C. BakomA ) ^ 



are nearly haif ffom the lip of th« inoul to eorner of the 
mouth; and In dsmiroitni, they are iocated in large 
promlnenees near the back of the mouth. 

If the intinal bia.female or an immature male, however, 



museum pre^ration and examination might be required 
before the( species can be positively determined. The 
folio^ing^four sections summariEe characters of western 
North Atlantic^Aed whales. 




Figure 77. - VaHoua vkwn of m htrd of five or sb imideoyfisd btyJiad whales, posiibly dense beaked whaleB, 12 mllei off Pokai Bay, O^u, HsWAii. The 
saJmaJi were ^ery shy uid had low iadjstinet blows, mBkiog them diffieult to spot and traek. As they surfaced^ individuds ff^qutBtly bucked their heads 
asd slapped the ehio Afaiast the surfaee, rather thafl foUlBg, They did not raJse their taj] flukes when beginning their long dives, (PhotoM by E. 

(KecaMMe so little in known of beike^ whaleN every eneoiinteF Mhould be recorded in as much detJUl as possible.! 
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TRUrS BEAKED WHALE (T) 

Mesophdon miras True 1913 



None kno^n, 
DtseriptioD 



\ 



True's beaked whales reach a lenl^h of at least 16 feet (4,9 
m) long. They are chunky in midbody and narrow rapidly 
towards the tail» cloiely resen^ng gooiebeaked whales 
(p. 70). In dverall body shape, thffead ii small with a slight 
indentation in the area of the blowhole, m slight bulge to the 
forehead, and a pronouhced beak. The fli^ers are small 
(from one fourteenth to one tenth the body length). The 
dorsal fin is small, slightly falcate, located in the latter third 
of the back, and followed by a pronounced ridge on the tail 
stock. The nukes» which sometimes contain a very slight 
notch, are broad (to almost one fifth the body 4ength). 

True's beaked whales are dull black to dark gray on the 
back, lighter slate gray on the sides, and white on thef belly. 
The body is frequently covered with light colored spots or 
splotches and hears numerous pairs of scratch marks, 
prf^mably tooth rakes (Fig. 76), 

The flippers are all black and are attached in the dark col- 
oration of the animals side. The flukes are dark above and 
below. ' \ 



May Bm CoDfueed With 

True's beaked whales^llmost likely to 'be confused ^^^R^j 
goosebeaked wHales (p, 70) but may also be confused w(th 
any of the other beaked whales species (p. 74 and Fig, 78^, 

Diitribution 

True's beaked whales appear to be primarily temperate in 
distribution. They have been reported from Cape Breton 
Island, Nova Scotia south as far as Flagler Beach in Florida. 
Northernmost records are for summer months. 

The range of True's beaked whales overlaps with that of 
the Antillean beaked whale but is more northerly. 

V 

Strimded Specimens 

The teeth of adult male True s beaked whales may be 
visible near the tip of the low^ jaw, a characteristic shared 
with the goosebeaked whale (p. 70) and the northern 
bottlenosed whale (p, 67). Both these other species reach 
substantially greater maximum lengths than True's beaked 
whales, however* and should be readily distinguishable by 
this and the number of other highly distinctive characteristics 
of each species. 

Females and subadult males may be confused with any of 
the beaked whales species (p. 74 and Fig. 78). 







Figure 79. =Two views of the body of • Ntfftnd^ True's b»ked whale from 
northeftsterB Florids. Thin species reftche» at least 16 feet (4^9 m) and dos^y 
fesembleH the goosebeliked whale In generaJ body Nhape. It Is diHtrihuted In 
temperate waters from Nova ^Otia to Florida. iPhotgi €ffurt§My of Mafinm^nd of 
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ANTILLEAN BEAKED WHALE (T) 

Mesophflon europaeus (Gervais 1855) , 
(equals M. gerimisi [Deslongchampsl) 



Other Common Names 

Gulfstream beaked whale. C^ervaiV beaked whale. 

Deseription 

Antillean beaked whales reaeh a length of at least 22 feet 
(6J m). They are slender in form and appear somewhat 
laterally rompressed (i.e., taller than they are wide). The 
head is extremely small and taptTS rapidly to a narrow, beak. 
The flippers are small (to about one twelfth the body length) 
with their origin well down on th<* sUivs of the body. The 
dorsal fin is smalK located behind the midpoint of the back, 
and variable in shape from falcate to triangular. The flukes 
are less than one fifth the body length and are not notched. 

'Antillean beaked whales are dark grayish black on the 
back anci sides, slightly lighter on the abdomen. The* flukc^s 
ar<^ darl^^ray above and below. 

Naturd History Notes 

Antilleim beaked whales art^ probahlv*primiirily iM t anic in 
distribution and are known to fvvd on scjuid.^ 



May Be Confused With 

Antillean beaked whales may be confused with any of the 
other beaked whales though they are larger than all except 
the northern bottle nosed whale (p, 67) and^the goosebeaked 
whale (p. 70), 



Distribution 

Antillean beaked whales have been reported stranded* 
from the latitude of Long Island, N.Y. south to Florida, 
thence into the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico. 



§.tranded Specimens ^ 

The teeth of Antillean heakexi whales are located at the 
suture of the mandible, about one third of the way froni 
the' tip of the snout to the corner of the tnouth (Fig, 

7H). 
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Flfsre 81 ^ — Two vtewi of u Aatmeu badi^d whalm Btnoded in New Jersey la 1S99. Note the vSy wm^ bead*, ^e prarajneat 
beek-cwed dorui fia^ tad tile iHgktiF eoaeave rev mun^ of the tail flakei, wUEh lack a distloct Bot«k. (PAafot ^ F. W. 




Flfvrt 82>— Two viewn of aa AntjUeaii beaked whaje strandtd In Jaraajea. This 
ipBd ea reacbed at ieait ^ feet (6.7 m) is leogth. Com pared to the emiDer True's 
beaked whale ^ AatlDeaa beaked whales have a emaller head, a narrowef beak* aad a 
Qdsr, uiy iuiH# body. FurthefiiioFe, the teeth of thjA species tfe l^ated ibout 
oee^tblrd of the waj baek from the tip of the Niiout to the corner of the 
■autb. iPhotot ty J. J. RankifL ) 
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DENSE BEAKED WHALE (T) 

Metoplddon densirostris (Blainville in Desmarest 1817) 



Other Commqp Names 

None known. 

DeseriptioB 

Dense beaked whales reach a^ength of at least 17 feet (5,2 
m). The body is distinctly ipindle-sh&ped. The headf the 
contour of which Is the most distinctive characteristic of this" 
species, is marked by a prominent rise, located near the angle 
of the gape on each side. This rise, which bears the teeth, 
givei a peculiar high, arching contour to the mouth (p, 84), 
particularly in adult malbs. 

The nippers are small (one eleventh to one tenth the body 
length) and have their origin in the lighter color of the lower 
sides. The dorsal fin varies 'from small and triangular to 
nearly falcate and pointed on the tip. It is located behind the 
midpoint of the back. The flukes are from one sixth to 
one fifth the body length* are seldom notched, and 
occasionally even bulge slightly backwards near the center of 
the rear margin. 

Dense beaked whales are black or^charcoal gray on the 
back, slightly lighter on the abdomen. They are somewhat 
blotched with grayish white and are often extensively 
scratched or scarred^,The flippers are lighter than the back. 
The flukes are dark aBb^^, light below. 



Natural Hiitory Votes - - 

From stomach contents of stranded an imals denser beaked 
whales are known to feed on squid. 

May Be Coafused With 

Adult male dense beaked whales can be afcparated from 
the other beaked whales by the high, arch in a contour to the 
corners of the mouth. If there is no adult mam in the group, 
however, dense beaked whales may be confusf^ with any of 
the other beaked whales species. 

DistributioQ 

Dense -beaked whales have been reported from Peggy s 
Cove, Nova Scotia south to Florida. From all accounts, this 
species appears widely but sparsely distributed, in warm 
temperate seas, 

Struded Specimens 



Adults of this species should oe distinguishable by the 
highly distinctive^^ontour of the m^uth. The teeth* located in 
the high riie of the mouth, are or^nted slightly backwards. 





FiKUre S3, A dfns^^btftked whalf in thf tMk at Y ork Aquariufl|. Noteth^podtkjnaf th# prominf nt dorMil fin. juNt breAkini^ the surface, rh^ blow of 
/ b#iik^ whA]#fi is UNUAlly HEPali and inconNpiciiou.N and rpporti^dly proj^ts mark^ly forward^from the h^ad, {Photo by J. G, Mead. ) 
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NORTH SEA BEAKED WHALE (T) 

MeBopkidon bidens (Sowerby 1804) 



Other Commoa Names 

Sowerby s beaked whale. 

Description 

North Sea beaked whales reach a length of at least 16.5 
feet (5 m). The body is distinctly spindle shaped, but 
apparently more robust near midbody than that of the 
dense- beaked whale. The head is characterised by a 
pronounced bulge in front of the blowhole, a slightly concave 
forehead, and a moderate to long beak. The flippers are 
relatively long (one eighth to one ninth the body length). The 
dorsal fin is reportedly tall md variable in shape from 
triangular to slightly falcate and is located just behind tlie 
midpoint of the back. The flukes are not notched but are 
sometimes quite concave on the rear margin. 

Adult North Sea beaked whales are dark charcoal gray on 
the hack with white spots overall. Young animals are also 
dark charcoal gray on the back but are lighter on the belly and 
are unspotted. The flukes of adults are dark above and below. 
Those of young are dark above, lighter below. 

Natural History Notes ^ 

North Sea beaked whales are known to feed on squid. 



May Be Confused With 

North Sea beaked whales are the most northerly species 
of beaked whales. No other species is very likely to be 
encountered in the same area. 



Distribution 

North Sea beaked whales have been reported in the 
offshore waters from the latitude of New England north 
perhaps to the pack ice. Individuals are occasionally drawn to 
the coasts of Newfoundland in summer, presumably by 
concentrations of squid, a known food item. 



Strudad Speeimeng 



The teeth of North Sea beaked whales are located about 
midway between the tip of the snout and the corner of the 
mouth. Except for this characteristic and their northerly 
distribution, however, this species might easily be confused 
with any other of the beaked whales species. 
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Fi^« 87,-4 Imm^m Noflfa S» b«ftk#d whak (16,5 feet [5.0 ib]) gtrmnded id Hicftuikjt ia 1957. {Photo gouHmiy of A, JwMgQrd.) 
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KILLER WHALE (T) r 

Orcinus orca fLinnaeus 1758) 



Other Common Names 

Black fish (see also pilot whales, p, 91 and 94), sword fish 
(Canada), grampus (see p, 96), whitefish (St. Vincent), 
Espladon (Quebec). 



Oeseriptioii 

Killer whales are the largest member of th.e dolphin 
family. Adult males reach a length of at least 30 feet (9.1 m) 
and are robust in form. One specimen of 31 feet (9^5 m) was 
recorded for the western North Facifici Females are 
considerably smaller and less stocky. Newborn arc 
approjcimately 7 8 feet (2,1-2,4 m) long. Killer whales have 
larjce pafi die shaped flippers. 

The most distinctive field charucter of the species is the 
dorsal fin* In adult males it is extremely erect and may be as 
much as 6 fcrt 11,8 m) talL Though fhe fin of females and 
immature males is k»ss than 3 feet (0,9 ml tall, it is 
nonetheless, taller even in theso animals than in any other 
cetacean species and is distinctly falcutt* and pointf'd on the 

Killer whalt^'are husjcally black with an extensive region 
of white on the undersides extending from the lower jaw to 
the anal region with a branch extending onto the flanks 
behind the dorsal fin. There is an oval white patch on the side 
of the head just above and behind the eye. In newborn and 
Very young calves, these regions may be tan to lemon yellow 
in color. Most animals have a light^ray saddle marking just 
brhind the dorsal fin. The undersides of the flukes are 
usually white, floth all black and all white animals have 
been reported. / 



Natural History Notes 

Killer whales travel in groups of from a few to 25 or 30 ^ 
individuals, though herds of 150 have been reported. Males 
appear polygamous, and females and young may form groups 
separate from youn^ l>achelors and bulls. 

Killer whales are extremc'ly fast swimmerSi capable oi 
reaching top speeds of 25 knots or more, and have been 
reported "porpoising" and breaching. Individuals and entire 
groij|>s have also been reporic'd "spy hopping," or 
"pitchpoling/' behaviors which consist of hanging vertically 
in the water with the hea<l and much of the body I to just 
bc^hind the flippers) exposed above th*^ surface. 

Kill<>r whales feed nn s(|uid. fishes, sea turtles, seabirds. 
and marine ma mm.' 

( j)ntrov<'rsy ^sti inues over whether or not killer 

whales pose a threat ii> tnan. Documented uttarks af killer 
whalesMjn boats are rare unfi have usually been provf)ked 
(i.e.. harpooningor attempts to rapture). C)nly two unc'ertain 
inslunces of attacks in the wild have been re[)orttMi, but all 
divers and marinc-rs should be cautioned that this powerful 
animal is perfe<'t|v <'n[>ahle of cloin^^ treniendous darnagi' and 
shmdd not be provoked. 



May Be Confused With 

Because of its very ^distinctive dorsal fin, body shape, and 
coloration, the killer whale is not likely to be confused with 
any other whale when it can be examined at close range or 
when an aduU male is present in the group. Pods of females 
and immature animals, however, may be confused with false 
killer whales or with grampus. The killer whales may be 
distinguished from false killers by the following differences^ 

Killer Whale . False Killer Whale 

BODY SHAPE 
Chunky, Hlcnder, 

BODY COLOR 

Black with white on belly, All black with some gray on 
flank, and head, belly, 

DORSAL FIN 

Vcr^ tall and erect in adult Shorter, slender, strongly 
males: tall and slightly back falcate, 
curved in female. 

HEAD SHAPE 
Broad, rounded. Tapered, slender. 

FLIPPER SHAPE 

Paddle shaped. Modt^rately long with char- 

acteristic hump near middle 
on\forward margin. 

LENGTH 

To at least W feet (9 J m). ■ To at least 18 feet (5,5 m), 

Furtherm6re, false killer whales are the only '*blackfish" 
which are known to ridi* the bow wave of a ship. 

Grampus have a tall dorsal fin (L5 inches [38,1 cm]) which 
is very similar in appearance to that of adult female and 
juvenile killer whaled. But grampus have much lighter 
coloration, from slate gray to nearly all white, and larger 
animals are covered with numerous scratches. Upon closer 
examination they can be further distinguished from killer* 
whales by a crease in the front of the head dividing the melon 
into twodistinct sections. Grampus are considerably smaller, 
to about 13 feet (4 m) maximum length. 

DiHtribution 

In tht* westiTfi North Atlantic killer whales have been 
r«^ported from the polar pack ice >^outh to Florida and St. 
Vincent, Lt'sser Antilles, and into the GulCj)f Mexico at least 
ris far as 'r«*xas, though they%re far more common in the 



84 J U 




Figure 88. ^ A nmrnU htrd of kilJ«f whalfB off flmithero CiUUornM (topj and detAUs of as-BduU wmh from tliat h^fd (middk) uid of fesiale§ or unmature 
gul«^ ofLIsUi B«pito< Baja California iboUom). Adult in«le8 hAve • imU €fe«t*dof»J tin. which may be sort thao 6 feH (1.8m) Ull, while th? finN of 
femaiss and UnnutuFe malefi we less lhan 3 feet (0.9 m) t«li* distinctly falcate ^ and pointed on the tip. Both sexes frequently have a graviHh white region, 
e^M a "Mddie.^^hiBd the dorMj fio. {PhotM by T. DolU [iop amdmddk] md S. Uath4r%Dood {tottom].) y 
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cooler waters from about New Jersey north. Thr9ughout 
their range, killer whales seem to pilfer coastal afeas.and 
often ©uter^ljiallow bays, eatuaries, and river mouthi in 
sei^eh oHood. _ ^ " • 

"Qtigirations ^^e species are probably cloiety tied lo 
movements of their food supply . They annually arrive pn the 
coast of New England with the tuna. Along the Canadian 
coasts, where, distribution and migrations have been 
described in some d^il, killer whales appear lo move 
inshore in spring and summer. Many arrive off the.eAst coast 
of Newfoundlifnd in June, the Strait of Belle Isle in June and 
July, and slightly later along the Labrador coast and Arctic 
waters. They are found aroun^ the loose ice Jn April* 
presumablyufeeding o^ harp seals^agfOpA^UJ gifiinlar^icuSt 
and hooded seals, ^^ophora crutata, and are frequent in 
the St. Lawrence estuary in spring and autumn following the 



movements of the whlte/whalei. The northward movements 
in, spring also coincide with migrations of ^alaenopterine 
whales, which have also been reported among the f^d ilfems. 
Killer whales may remain in arctic or subarctic wateri until 
driven out by new formihg ice in October and Nbyemb^. 
Though the migration has not been as thoroughly describlii, 



killer wf 
autumn/ 



apparently begin' shifting southwards 'in 



Struded Specimeni 

Stranded killer whales should be readily identifiable by, 
the robust body, the distinctive body markings* and in larger 
animals the tall dorsal fin. Killer whales have fro^ 10 to V2 
largo, prominent teeth on each ^de of the upper and lower 

jaws. 






FUnife 89.-KilJ#r whftJes ire dfteo distribute very dose to shore, la thew photos from BaJi CftUforniA, they »re shown 
b«Ia^rs = bre«€hing (top) and ' spy hopping" or "pitchpoUnt*' (bottem). iPhotoa by i', Leath$rwood.) 



in two eh&rMterlBiie 
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'FALSE KILLER WHALE (I) 

Pseudorcacrassidefis (Owen 1846) 



Other Common Names 
I 

Mongoose (SL Vincent). 



Dpwmptim 

False killer whales in the western North Atlantic reabli a 
length of at least 18 feet (5.5 cm). Males are slightly larger 
thkn females. Calves^ from 5 to 7. feet (1.5 to ?.l m) may be 
see^ at arty.tiiiie tKroughout the year. * ' . g 
Tfie dorsal fin, located just behind the midpoint of the 

. back, is from 7 to 16 inches (17,8 to 40.6 cm) tall, falcate, and 
variable to sharply pointed OD'^he trp, Tlie ^flippers are 
characterized by a broad hump on th% fro^nt margin" near the 
middle, a characteristic whiph is diagnostic for the.^ecies. * 

The body of the specifes is ^11 black except for a blaH© ofi\ 
gray pji the beUy betweefi the flippers. This blaze varies from' ^ 
barely visible to light grayish white simiMr to but generally ' 

. fainter than tfiat dt pilot whales. The body is langand slender, 
and the l^acf is, narrdw and gently tapered from' the area of 
the i)lowhol^ forward, ' ' * 



Natural 



Notes 



FalsQ killer whales are a social form and may occur in^ 
herds of up to at least 100 individuals. They often jump cleaif 
of thp water and frequently ride the bow waves of vessels. 
They Are the only "black fish" which are known to do so. False 
kiHer whales feed primarily on squid and large fishes and are 
notorious for their habit of stealing fish from the lines of 
fishefmen. The large prominent teeth may. be visible on a 
swimming animal. - . s 



May Be Confuied With 

False killer whales may be confused with killer whaler, 
pilot whales, or the smallef , poorly known py.gTny kilfer-whale 
(p, 138) and many-toothed blackfish (p. 142). 

The characteristics distinguishing the species from the 
killer whale are tabularized on p. 84; its differences froni the . 
pilot whales are summarized on p, 92, r 

^At sea, false killer whales are distinguishable from the . 
other tw0 species primarily by their- larger Mte and 
differences in coloration. False killer whales are up toH8 feet ' 
(5,5 m) in length. Pygmy killer whales and many toothed 
blackfish reach only 8-9 feet (2,4-2,.T m) in le_ngth. Pygmy 
, killeq^^ whales have an extensive region of white on the bejly 
which my extend onto the sides and both p^gnty killer whales ^ 
and many-toothed Tai^kfish have a distinctive white region 
on the lips* usually Peking or indistinct on falsp killer whales. 

Neither of the smaller species o^ black fish:' has been 
reported to ride bow waves, _ ^ * 



Diitributton h. 

False killjer jwhales are widely distributed in the pelagic 
tropical, subtropical^ and warm temperate water^jOf tb© ' 
western North Atlantic, They have been reported ffom off 
Maryland south along the mainland coasts of North America, 
in the Gulf of Mexico from Cuba and the' Lesser Antiiles^ ailid 
from the southeast Caribbean Sea. The specigg has been 
reported^rom Venfezuela. 

False killer whales do not appear to occur frequently in^^ 
('^D4i4taKwaters, sandy baySi or estuaries, though efuire herds 




Figure ^.^F&lHekfller whiles ttieA 600 railejr (9|p.O km) off nQrthetMtem FlorMA. Nptethe sm^thly f&Jeate 
dorul fin, pointed on the tip, snd located neir the mid^int of the baek. Dorsal fins of^hii speciee may alsdibe 
rounded on the tip but all are sharply tdncaved on the rear margin. { Photo by H. B, Winn.) 
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Figui^ JS. -FaIk £u!er v^Hd^ mh the Mly "^Uikfish" ihal routinely 
fide th^ wives of veams. On Jnla Animal rkUricon the'bgw wsve df a 
r^ccrti rii^^ ^atc €fae ifl-hi^ WontioD of tbe ^ck, head^ aod ddes 
smI tha brosd ^aap" ae^-t^e aiddk of ih^i^pert on the leadJagedge. 



.have strandc^d in such areas. Records? from throughout the 
range sug^ent tha^ the* species has an oceanic distribution. 

Stranded Specimens 

Stranded false killer whales can be positively identified 
by: 1) the hirge size (to 18 feeC [5=5 ml)t 2)^e slender body 
tapering rapidly to a long slender head; 'i) the markedly long 
.moulh^ withirom.8 to 11 Jarge^ conspicuous teeth in each side 
of each jaw recalling those of the killer whale, but circular and 
not, as in killer whales, elliptical; 41 the unusually shaped 
flipper bulging conspiruously on the forward margin. 

For comparison with "blackfish" of similar size (the pilot 
whales) see p. 92 and 94. 



Kigyre 94. — A fal^ killer whale straflded in northfastero Florida. Note 
th* narrow tappHng hpad, overhanging the lower jaw 'by sevtrai inches, 
the ^^itjoa itid Hhape of the dor^ fm and the di^i'nettve "hump" on thr 
ieading raargin of the fUpper<i. {Photo by A, Huck, coyfteMy of 
ffarmeland of FJ^r^^y ^ 
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.BGt€ tbe tx^^mely distiBcttve '^hump^ oa the fofwu^mu^|i]] of ihe Uppers asd tht daftow htad, tapei^g towards tb^'tip of tbe taout^ (PAots 




Figure 96.-^Ffti»e killer whal#g hAVe from S to 11 bn^^ eoBipktiOui teeth in mmth gid# of 
pAch jaw, Th^H^ t€eth are often viflible in iwimmllig kgimmtg , partleylBriy wheQ they itrt 
^n^ged iii^di#irobao%idus habit of BteaUog fish from tnt liaes of fishtgrmcQ . The teeth art m 
diNtinctive jthat thfv »n Also be to identify rvea a badly deeoB^sed struded 

Bpe^irafn, iJPkoto, cmirtety ofS$a Park, ffaiz^) 
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ATLANTIC PILOT WHALE (T) 

Qlobwephakt mekkena (Traill 1809) 



V 



Other ^nmM Nftttes 

Northern pilot whale* long finned pilot whale, pothead, 
blackfiih^ criling whale« caaMng whale. 

D#scriptioD 

Bfale^^^fentic pilot whales reach an average length of at 
tept^gOieet FemaJes are slightly inmller, probably 

Dt exceeding 18 feet (5.5 m), Youngare5 7 feet(L5 2.1 mTat 
birth. 

The head is thick and bulbous, a characteristic whidfe 
reaches an extreme in the development of the head of adult 
males (prompting the common name "pothead"). The flippers 
.are long (to one fifth of the body length, or more) and 
sickle shaped. The tail is dorsally thickened just in front of 
the flukes. 

The dorsal fin of this species is one of its most distinctive 
characteristics. It is low in profile, has a long base, is set far 
forward on the animars back, and is falcate to "flaglike'' in 
appearance. The dorsal fin of adult males reportedly has a 
thicker leading edge and a rounder form than that of the 
female. 

Atlantic pilot whales are black on the back and sides 
(prompting the common name "blackfish") but have an 
anchor shaped patch of grayish white on the chin and a gray 
area on the belly, both^f which are variable in fextent and 
intensity. Some larger animals have a gray saddle behind the 
dorsal fin, though this zone of color is found more frequently 



in short finned pilot whales. Young animals are often a lighter' 
medium gray. 



Natural Histoid Notei 

Atlantic pilot whales may occur in herds of 200 animals or 
more, though herds ^f 50 or fewer (4-6) are more common.^^ 
They are sometimes found, in association with Atlantic 
white-sided dolphins, 

, Pilot whales are sometimes found hanging vertically in # 
the water with the head and part of the back out of the watei- 
in what has been called "spy-hoppihg*' or "pitchpoling." 
IndKfiduals frequently lobtail. Pilot whales infrequently j 
breach, a behavior which is usually confined to younger 
animals. They do not ride bow waves, 

Atlantic pilot whales feed primarily on squid but also take A 
cod and other fishes. A Pacific pilot whale, a closely related 
species, was found by radio telemetric studies to be capaUt of 
diving to 2.000 feet (60^6 m). 

Atlantic pilot whales were formerly the object of ari active 
shore fishery off Newfoundland (1950-1971). In addition, 
entire herds and, less frequently, individuals are sometimes 
stranded. 



May Be Confused With ^ 

Atlantic pilot whales are most likely to be confused with 
false killer whales, with which they share the wateps from off 




F^|^^^? 97 herd of AtlantM: pilot wh»l#B off MagMchuseUs. The most distinguiihiag field cha^teristlc of this specle§, and of their southrri! 
csusiDs, the short flaaed pilot whaJes. in the highly distinctive doruJ fin, eitr^melv long based, low in profile, aad sat weU forward on the laimaU 
hacks. iPhotQ by A. WatkmM.) 
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F^ure SS.^AUutk pilot whkle^ fFequeDtly '^Idb 
tad^ (raise the tefl flukes above the gurface and skp 
thesi m^Mwt the water) (top) and pitehpole or 
sp^^hdp (haJB^ vertieaDy in the water^wHh the head 
up and the M down) (bottom). {Phoiot ^^sm tk€ 
Nmh Atlsf^ 6y M. E. Wmn. ) 



Vir^ni^ to thoso off Maryland. The two specie 
distinguished by the following characteristics: 

Atlantie Pilot Whale False Killer \ 

\ SHAPE OF HEAD 
Thick and oftt>n -s^iarish in Slander, gently 



largff animaJs, 



Robust. 



mouth lon^. 

SHAPE OF BODY 

Long i'Hid blender. 




DDRSAL FIN 



Broad based and fahjate. 



SlDndor* t^lL falcatp, iind 
pointed on tip. 



ERIC 



COLORATION 

Blark with gray sac^dle some^ Mostly black with gray bld'Av 

times evident be+iind dorsal of vafiahle extent an^ inten^ 

fin and gray region on chin sity on belly between flip^ 

and, belly. . pers, , * 
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Wm Do^rride bow wtvesi I Mty ridi bow waves, often 
stldotn breMhes. ' \ "perpoisei ' and breaches. 

RANGE 

Tempefste wateri from at . 'Temperate seas Jrom at least 
I#ast North Carolina Ao'rth. Maryland south. 

In the extreme south^n potion of their range, Atlantic pi- 
lot w^^i may b# ojnfused with short finned pUot whales with 
which they have only a limited seijon&l commdn range. Char^ 
actersditttoguiihing these species are su^^^ may not be 
adequate to pemit them to be distinguished at sea. For pur- 
p^s of this guide it U generally that pUlt whales living north 
of lat^^N (Virginia coast), are Atlantic pilot whales and 
those R^ng south of lat. 38^N are short-finned pilot whales. 

DistiAiitjoB 

Atlantic pilot whales, the northernmost of the two pilot 
whales species, are found in winter from the Grand Banks 
^uth as far as North Carolina and in summer from Iceland 
and Greenland south to the New Jersey coast. Winter 
eoneentrations of pilot whales may be found off the 
Newfoundland coast and near Cape Cod, Mass, Atlantic pilot 
Whales are distributed both in coastal waters and In deep 
waters off the continental shelf. 



Straiidsd ^eeimens 

As discuised above, individuals and groups of pUot whiles 
frequently strand themselves for still incompletely uadtr- 
stood reasons. They may identified as pilot wKales 
primarily by: 1) the robust body^and bulbous head, which is 
often squarish in adult animals, and 2) the bfoad^based, 
falcate dorsal fin located far forward on the back. Accurate 
determination of the pilot whale specifes involved in the 
stranding may require museum preparation of the skull and 
detailed examination of its characteristics, ^eliminary 
identifi^tfon imy be made, however, based on the foUow^ 
ingi 



AtUntie Mot Whmle SHort Finned PUot Whale 

_ ,„ _ FLIPPER LENGTH 
- * ^' 

To one fifth body length, or To one sixth body length, or 
n^ore. jggg 

NORMAL RANGE 
From North Carolina north. From North Carolina south, 
TEETH 

/ 

841 per^qW, 



7=9 per row.l • 



\ 
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SHORf -FINNED PILOT WHALE (T) 

Qlobwephala macroThynchuM Gray 1846 

AtlanUc pilot whales. Younger 



Blackfiah {sm als© p. 84, 91, and 94). 
Dfflcriiilim 

Male short finned pilot whales of the western North 
Atlantic reach lengths of at least 17.5 feet (5 J m). remales 
are reportedly ilightly smaltor than malei (recorded only to 
15.5 feet [47 m]). 

The head, somewhat like that of the Atlantic pilot whales 
(p. $1) Js thick and bulbous, a characteristic whichsfeaehes 
its extreme in the development of a flattened or squarish 
appearance to the front of the head in mature males (see 
Fig. 101). In very old males the melon may overhang the 
mouth up to several inches. The flippers are shorter than 
those of the other pilot whale species of the western North. 
AUaotic (thus the common name ihort-finned pilot whale), 
.reaching only ohe sixth of the body length or less. The tail is 
dorsoventrally thickened just in front of the flukes. 

The dorsal fin, like that of the Atlantic pUot whale, k orie 
of the species' most distinctive characteristics. It is low in 
prorile, has a long base, and is set far forward on the animal's 
back. 4 - 

Short finned pilot whales are all black on the back sides 
and most of the belly with an anchor shaped patch of gray on 
the chin and a gray area pf varying extent and intensity on the^ 
belly, these areas are less vivid arid extensivelhan TKbse on 



r medium gray. 



a^mals are lightep, often 



Short finned pilot whales are known to occur in groups oi 
60 animals or more, thou|h smaller groups are more common. 
They have been reported pitchpoling (spy hopping), lob- 
tailing, and= rarely— breaching. 

Short finned pilot whales feed on squid and fish. 



May Be Confuied With 



L. 



In the tropical portion of their range, -short finned 
pilot whales may be confused with W^gmy killer^ 
whales (p. 138) and many toothed blackfish (ft. 142). ^ 
They may be distirigui^ed from both species pr^ 
mariiy by their distineti#^orsal fin and the bulbous- 
to'squarish head. Both pygmy ^killer whales and^ 
mlny tTOthed blackfish have dorsal fins, which are 
moji falcate, slender, and pointed on tlie tip, and have 
longer, slenderer heads. 

Throughout their range shqrt^finned pUot whales ^ay be 
confused with^lse kUler whales. The two species may be dis- 
tinguished by the same jdiffereTOes which distmguish Atlan^ 
tic pilot whales from false killer whales (p. 91), 
^n-~the extreme northern portion of- their range, 





btuDtM. tPAoea eoum»y of Marmt^nd of FZoHdo. ) 
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short -finned pilot whaies may N confused with Atlantic pilot 
whalts. The two spedes may be diitinguished by differences 
ittfiiued on p. 93. 

MBtrilratioii 

Though ihoft'finned pilot what^i are known from 
Oelaware Bay^ their normal range appears to extend from 
Bermuda and Cape Hatteras (Virginia in summer) south 
to the * Venezuelan coast. They . have been reported for 
the Gulf of Mexiep, the Caribbean, and the islands of the 
West Indies. ^ 

Stranded SpeeimeDs 

^ Stranded short- finned pilot whales nfty be confuied with 
any of the species itemized under living.animals. The^ may be 
identified as pilot whales primarily^ by the robust body and ' 
Jbulbous head, often squarish in adult animals, and the 
broad based, falcate dorsal fin located well forward ^he 



animars back. Accurate ^determination of the pilot whale 
species iivSlved may require museum preparation of the 
skull a/fd detailed examination of its characteristics. 
Preliminary identification may be made, however, on the 
ba|js of^e followingi 



Atlantic Pilot Whale 



Shorts ftaa^ Not Whale 



^ DISTRIBUTION 

Pritnarily North Carolina Primarily North Carolina 
'north. south, 

FLIPPERS 

To one fifth body length, or To less than one sixth body 
more. , length. 



8=11 per row. 



TEETH 

7=9 per row. 




r%ive 101 . ^ Shoft'flnaBd pilot w baki have tm 7 to 10 t»th in «di iid# of e«h j«W . Th# bu^b^g f orebad of the gpeeleg !i far l«gg pronotiBeed is ftiiukg 
isd Imautyre fflaJes (teft). fhc head of matufe maltg la txtremely "squarish" and may ovefhang the lower jaw by several iofhea (rirtt). ^kotQi from 



Figure 102, =The nippers of Nhort finn^ pilot whaleH reach 
ooiy a^ut one-Nixth of the body length, while those of the 
AtJantk pilot while may be one-fifth the b^y length or more. 
Note the leni^h of the fUppers of the pilot whale In the 
^ baekground, relative to iiu overall length. {Photo from SQuth 
Carok^ by J, G. Miod ) ' ^- 
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^ GRAMPUS (T) 

Gmmpus gr^eus (G. Cuvier 1812) 



Riiso'i dolphin, gray grampus, white-headed granfeuii. 
niottled grampuif Risio'i porpoise, hagd knocks ^t. 
Vincent), white blacl|ish (Cape C^). 



ion 



Grampus reach a maximum length of about 13 feet (4 m). 
, The body is robust, particularly in front of the dorsal fin* and 

lacks a distinct beak. The head is sbmewhat bulbous an4 is To 13 feet m) 
marked on the front by a V-shaped crease with the point 
down wards, which divides the melon into two parts, The 
flippers are long and pointed on the tips. The dorsal fin, 
located at about the midpoint of the body, is tall, to 15 inches » 
(38.1 cm) or more, and distinctly falcate. The body narrows 
rapidly behind the dorsal fin and the tail Btmk is quite 
narrow, fhe flukes are broad, concaved on the riar margini 
and deeply notched > 

The bodies of ^ampus are a uniform light gray at birth. 
As the animals age, their color darkens to almost black with 
distinctive regions of grayish white on the belly and chest. 
The t«Kiy of older adults is cream white or silver gray, 
A^Tiicuhrly on the head, with numerous scars, presumably 
^ffom encounters with other grampuSj and perhaps with the / 
squid, which are one ©f the species' major foo^ items. 

The flippers, dorsal fin, and tail flukes usually remain 
dark even in adults, 



May Be CoDfusad With 

' From a distance ^ampui are most easily confused with 
Atlantic bottlenosed dolphins. They may be most readily 
distinguished by the following differencesi 

AUutie BotUenosed 
^ Gruipui Dolphta 



Sim 



mrely to 12 feet (3.7 m); 
usually less than 10 feet jt3.1 
m). ' 



BOm COLOR 
umform li^t Dark gray o^body 



Young are 

gray^ older animals dark 
with grayish regions on chest 
and belly, very o\& animals 
whit^ and searred, ^ 



lighter 

gray on sides; white or pink 
on belly; may appear bfown= 
lih in water. 



Natwal HMory Notas 

Grampus are found in heNs of up to several hundred 
individuals and may be seen "porpoising'* (leaping from the 
water) as they surface to breathe, and breaching. They 
sometimes ride the bow waves of a boat. ^ 

Grampus feed on fish and squid. 



DORSAL FIN 

To 15 inches (38.1 cm); To 12 inches (30.5 cm); less 
sharply falcate; pointed on sharply falcate; pointed on 
tip. tip. 

HEAD COL^OR AND SHAPE ^ 

Blunted and creased on Uniformly brownish to gray 
front; frequBntly all white in distinctly bottlenosed. 
larger animals, ' ^ » 

MARKINGS 

* f 

Very often extensively scar= Less frequently scratched * 
red, and scarrfid* 
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Ftor* 103 =Gi™piig m frequently foiiad b imfl ti«htip*upi -porf^^mgr From . dirtwiM th^ B»y rcs^mbU the AtU^Uc botUenos^ dolphini. 
thqugh jsrmmpui have taflgf dorsJ fia|, blunted bemkless hm^n, and l^hter eqtorttioB. {Photo off WaMkingian Sme by a F%»cum, ) 





F%ure lOi.-Gnaipvs off Flttler, S^Hkad 
(top) udfrm B«j« Caltfonik iis.the gf 
Woid, iMo San 0I^« Cm. (bottas). 

eves ia aduH uteals, the blmtad hmd^ whkh 
luki 1 beak, aad the exteosiVe fcMrliif of tbt 
bod^r^ Is Ibi pbota oa rigbtf aqte alio the 
leng pqtatad ffipp^n and the white bad 
ehmiteFMe of «»lder aataula. (#jbaldf ^ 



*^itributioii 



Stranded Specimans 



Grampus are known to be^strtbuted temperate and 
tropical seas from at least eastern Newfoundland, south at 
least to St, Vincent, Lesser Antilles, and in the eastern and 
northern Gulf of Mexic^ The^ species m^y not be as rare as the 
paucity of records suggests. Though they have been seen in 
Buzzards Bay on several occasions, gT|mpus generally have 
an oceaWc range and, along the Atlantic coast^ of North 
Americannay be distributed from the Gulf Stream seaward, 
ouCside tJpe theater of normal boating traffic. 



r 
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Stranded grampus are most readily identifiable by 1) the 
presence of only seven^ or fewer* teeth in each side of the 
lower jaw (many of those teeth may^ave dropped out in older 
aninjials and remaining teeth may be extensively worn) and. 
the absence of teeth in the Upper jaw; 2) the'^resence of*a 
" distinct crease or bifurcation in the melon on the extreme 
front of the head; 3) the presence of numerous scratches and 
sc^rs all over the body; and 4) thetall, slender, sharply falcate 
dorsal fin which may be more than 15 inches (38,1 cm) tall. 
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Figure 105. (jrampuH, particuUfly yeunger anUBftlN, have two regionN ol 
m-ftvish- white Qd the ventral HuHftcf, one in (rgnt of the nipperN,and another 
be^iimng Oil thf beUy narrow mg tftwardH the taiL TheHe markings eloHely 
resemBle the ventral marking of pilot whaleH. {Photot curtesy of Mafim€ 
land of Florida. ) * ' 
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Fi!gufe U)6. = Ktranded grampufi can be readily identified = On thin captive 
Ifiima] notenHe blunted head, the dlntinct r rpaNi' on the front of the head 
i»ee aJ^ Fig./IOTU and the rxtenNive HcarHng of the budv, {PhutQ 
cowrteiy of D. K. CdldwelL ) 



Kigurf 107= - lirampUN have Heven or fewpr teeth in each Hide of the lower 
jaw. I None in the upper jaw J Many of thewe teeth may have fallen nut of 
older Hp<jcimenN, and the refnaining teeth naay be extensively 
; r^i'icn ' {Photo couHeiy of MarineUind gf Florida, j ^ 



i from tho Arctic Circle south 
ypically in estuarine habitats, 
?anic regions. They are most 
B of the Gulf of St, Lawrence 
he Arctic Circle and in Hudson 
during winter, und€?rtaking 
nn, straggling to the Maritime 
cticut. Belugas are regvlarly 
Saguenay rivers throughout 
n migrations to the north take 



A small population in the estuary of St. Lawrence is 
rt^sident throughout the year. 



Stranded Specimens 

Stranded beUigas' ar^nlikely to be confused with any 
.other speciesl^^etaceans. The all white'^ftloration, the 
robust Body shape with a rather smalh heaa and a distinct 
neck region, and tKe ftfesence of 8=11 teeth in each of the 
upper jaws and 8-9 in each of the lower jaws permit positive 
identification, 
/ 




iMrpoooed in the Dortheastera C&oadUiD Eskimo Fishery^ Note the very narrow tail', just in front of the flukeN, and 
ugm^ have §-9 teeth in each of the- lower jawi, and 8 II in each of the upper jaws. tPAofo by F. Brodie.,} 



/ - NARWHAL (T) 

MuhixfiU} liitiharrrDS lAnniWUS 1 75H 



Other CommoD Names 
Description 



ih 



narwH^. al?^b knnwi 



no 



Th 

^ |( n^^ t,usl< tVnirifi 
'fliiitn ^lAVii whali 
t'sti'rn At la nt it' 



frum li> to IB (i'vl 1 IH u 
\\' V sla r*' -A p pro x l ni a I i ' 
roundt'il ht'ads ; 



Tht/v 
1,M ni 



as th«* nnirorn whaU' hiM^aust- ol 
adult miilv-^, is unv tsvts^ 
i in fhi' Arfti<= w^anrs oi ihv 
>\ TVii^'h a niax-fTiiuni ienL^th (?! 



ra 

sfruill 

rni'diuiri siziMi. whak' 
whaU', 

ruidlin' 



d 



in {Hv 



.^rriall rriout \h 



t usk= Nrwlxirn 
, Narwhals ha vr 
lAkv thu (ith^T 
bi^lif'i^a_ ur whit^- 

iht' narwhal has vm riorsal fin. rnr^trad* it lias ;i ^t;ries nf 
, appri^xiuiahdy 2 trjrhr> in.Krni) hii^h aiuru: ihr 
' of ih«'.hark in th^' half nrarrsi the laiL "i'hi- rid^i^ 
(Toau4:l iiv ih^'St^ fiunip^ ma>' hr rradilv ;m^rrt tsn su inuninu 
inimu , ^ 

■ hast*' ruiorai ion uf th(- -;{M-i'if'^ chani^t^^ slit^htiy with 
aft- uniforniiv dark hlui^fi i^ra> on Uh- 



afiimai: 



Nu'k i)ut rapiflly bfi^in to dpvtdop iho nunuTOUH luopardlikf 
^pots (in th(^ bnak and sidi^s characU'riHiir of aduUs. Those 
<]m{-^ raridy t'Xiond onto Xhv hvWy «»vi?n in old animaU. 

Narwhals havi' iWily l w(Uui4h. In the fcnialus. iht'sc ivnih 
viivvly tMiuT^i' from the i^umsXIn ntalns, imv and i^oniotimes 
iHUh <if those itHUh i^row out uhv frotit ofthe snout, spiraling 
it. a lidt hand or sinistral (firot'i i(fn. and may rratdi a U^ngth 
of 9 fi'td (2.7 m)= Ono or two tusks may also br exposed, 
howfver, in females, , ■ ^ 



Natural HiHtory Notes 
tufk'i 



male narsvhals is unknown. hu\ 
[inimal thai earned it the namt 
It'fi in its extensive huntinic 
U'whal; 



bv 



/ 



Ihi- \unvl inn e)f the t 
i! s\ as ! his feature ol the 
^'unieorn whale" and resu 

uhah^rs. nurini: their annual ^nugraiioni^ narwnais may 
* c)nureuate hut are commonty^ found in >^rouf»s of lU or fewer 
durinir ihe rest o( the year. , " . . v 

NaFwhals feed on a s ariety orKanisriis. ineludin^ eod. 
r<irkfi:Hh flounder, anderahs. hut t heir diet consists primarily 
-TTt^auitL . ' ' , 




I- igur*' ~ln thinphuto of narwhak. the orli^in of thv nftint- unicorn whajt' " in apparent thf antmal at the right, an aduU maJr, c xponeH hk ti/Nk 
aHhPNuHaet'NagRreHHivt^lvtnbrt'ath?'. Kvi'n when thi^foatun^ in nnt ohM^fVud, howf^ver. ihv narwhalN^ mqteltdgray f oloratinn makfN thrrii t^a^^y to 
diNtin^iNh from thr all whity bc'lugan. wiih vvhifh thov .fiiiri' a fomm.m TAn^v, Nott^ alno thi' dorHal ridgt' on the animal to the Idt. {Photo by D 
Lusby, courtesy of fAe Sea Libmry i . , 



DiatributioQ 

Narwhals un» founcl in ihV hi^rh .irriir soan of tht^ wt'SttTn 
^ !^orth Atlantic, priniarily in Ijancastfr Sodnd and its fringt^s. 
It has been noted that they are found ifr isolated pockets 
within that ran^t^ and ar*^ noti like the beluga, vvidely. 
c[i?^tributed. ^ 

Narwhals make annual migrations in response to the. 

movement of the tee. During the fall as thc^ ice begins tn 

form, the whales rni^ratt' to the south, sometimes reach 

ing the Labrador coast / In the sprifig ^they return to the 

pack ice. 
%i . - 

May Be Confused With 

Narwhals are- djfterent in coloration frf)rn the ^inly 
. mediiim si/^ed cetarean whirh shares its range and 



hMhitat— the beUign— that the two are highly unlikely to be 
iHrnfiised. Fielugas are usually all white or light slate gray in 
(Milijr, whik* narwhals are \=ery much darker/ranging from 
'bluish gra,y to brownish, and ^ire often covered with light 
leopardlike Hj>ots. Furtherffiore, the body of the beluga is 
rnore rol)u.st/ / ' ' t 

Further, Hwiniming narwhals fretjuently bi/ck their heads 
up to hrvathe. a behavior which makes the tusk of adult males 
^'isi[)lt^ and permit^^ poslitve identification. 

Stranded Specimens ^ ^ 

Stranded narwhalj^ should be easily identifiable by the 
distinctive coloration and the unique characteristics of the 
tc^eth. In adults, one or two of the teeth rnay develop into the 
long, left hand spiraling tusk, shown in Figures 112 and 114. 
Immature animals have no teeth which are emerged. 




i igurf il3. — A juvenUe narwhal in a tank at NVw York Aquarium. Though newboFO aoimalM are dark bluiNh 
gray nr^ tht< back,' fading to whit? nri the bcUy , notf that th^ mattied gray coloration c ha facte rig tic of aduitn iN 
well firvi'iop^Kl i'vrn in relatively young linifnalN. The white re^on an the 'head lanolin crealQ, apph'ed to 
prntect the anlmarH >?kin during tranMport. [Photo by H. E. W^yu) 




f'ij^re i !4. — A Ntranded male narwhal. The long unicorn tusk !« the spiral extension of one of the two teethe though the other raay bp expoisd above the 
gtiniH in malfN and msks even develop into a Nernnd long tu^i ^oth teeth nf females are nofniaily buried in the gumn and rarely ethergc^^ Note the highly 
diMtiKtive diir^I ridge, i^ar the midpoint of the bafk, iPhptot by D. LuMby^ aourteiy of the Sea Library/) ' 
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ATLANTIC SPOTTED pOLPHIN (T) 

Stenelhplagmkm (cipe 1866) 



Other Common Names 



Spotter^ Gulf Stream spotted (jolphin, spotted porpoise, 
long-snouted dolphin,^* 

( • 

Description 

Atlantic spotted dolphins reach a maximum adult Jength 
of 7.5, perhaps 8 feet (2,3 to 2,4 m). They are generally more 
robust in body shape than the other species of Stenella, 
closely resembling Atlantic bottlenosed dolphins in that 
regard, though the Atlantic spotted dolphins tend to be more 
slender. ' 

The dorsal fin is distinctly back -curved and pointed on tjie 
tip, also closely resembling that of the Atlantic botileno^ed 
dolphin. 

As the common name suggests»\the A^antic spotted 
dolphins are marked dorsal ly with nujnerous grayisK- white 
spots on a darker background and vpntrally with darjk spots 



" Ht'C also p. 110, The common nafrK' "ian^-snoLitt_*tj doiphin" was oncv 
widt'ly ustd for this sptjcies. It is now more ft"oquc*nlIy*used for Stenelbi 
U)n0Tostri$^ also known as the spinner dolphin. 



on a lighter background, though the extent of the spotting 
and the additional details of coloration change with age< 

Immature animals lack spots completely. They are dark 
griiy or purplish gray on the back, becoming lighter gray on 
the! sides and white on the belly. The cape along the back is 
distinctly separated from the lighter gray coloration of the 
sidt's. The flippers and the trailing edge of the flukes are 
danker than the rest of the body. 

!As they age, the Atlantic spotted dolphins develop 
gTtiyish- whiter spots, first low on the sides, spreading 
upward, n)uring this stage* the cape becomes less distinct, 
antj dark spotting begins to develop on the belly, the spots 
incfe-^sing in number with increasing age. In adult animals, 
thei belly is often extensively covered with dark blotches but 
never becomes completely black. The lips may be white, and 
the; beak is characteristically tipped with white, a feature 
which may aid in identification at sea. 

he Atlantic spotted dolphins have a spinal blaze and a 
light line which extends from the flipper to the eye. 

Natural History Notes, 

Little 19 known of the natural history of the Atlantic 
spotted dolphins. The species occurs in herds of up to several 




Figure 1 15. — Atlantic spotted dolphias beside a re8#«reh vessel off Beai^fgrt, N.C., September 1965. Adults of this secies can be identified by 
the Bpottuig pattern and the white eoloraUon of the Hps. (!^e also brUled dolphin, p. 1^ J Yaung animals which Eaek sj^ts may be confused 
with the Atlantie bottlenofed dolphins though ih&y are smaller and are purplish jp^y on the back. iPhoto by O. Oi^en.) 
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hundred individuals, though groups of 50 or fewer (6-10) are 
more common. They art* ofi«»n smm jumping clear of the wat er 
and habitually ride the bow wave of moving vessels. As they 
do, the distinct cape or band of purplish gray on the back of 
younger animals and the spotting pattern of older animals 
may he visible, 

Atlantic spotted dolphins feed primarily on S{|uid but may 
also take carangid fishe.^^, small eels, herring, or ancho 
vies. * 

May Be coafused With 

Atlantie spotted dolphins", particularly young animals, 
may be easily eon fused with Atlantic bottle nosed dolphins 
because of the similarities' in color pattern and general body 
shape. However, the Atlantic spotted dolphins have, 
considerable pur plish gray in their background colors and the 
Atlantic bottlenosed dolphins are more dark gray to brownish 
gray. This along with cbnsiderable differences in the ovurall 
sizes of the two species should permit positive identification. 
In general, the key differences between .spotted and 
bottlenosed dolphins are as follows: 



HEAD AND BEAK 



Head more slender; beak 
longer; lips and top of snout 
often white, . 



Head robust; beak short; 
beak usually uniformly gray 
(older animals' beak may be 
white at tip). 



NORMAL DISTRIBUTION 



llsually found more than 5 
miles offshore; most cQmmon 
inside lOO-fathom curve. 



llsually more coastal, often 
ascending rivers ar^U enter= 
ing lagoonal and estuarine 

areas. * = 



Voung Atlantic spotted dolphins are so similar in 
appearanee to the Atlantic bottlenosed dolphins that the 
freijuunt reports of mixed schools of the two species are 
probably occasioned by groups of spotted dolphins which 
include some youiig, still unspotted animals. 

Atlantic spotted dolphins might also be confused with 
bridled dolphins. The two can be most readily distinguished 
by the following characteristics: - 



AtUntic Spotted Dolphin 



Bridled Dolphin 



Atlftntic Hponed Dolphin 



Atlantic Bottleno§ed 
Dolphin 



To 7.0-B feet (2.3-; 



MAXIMUM KIZE 
I mi. 



To H Uy feet (2.4 :1.1 m) 
i p s h o re , t o a s m u c h as 12 f e e t 
('hi m) offshore. 



BODY COLOR 



Dark purplish gray on back: 
lighter gray on sides and 
belly; body becomes increas= 
ingly spotted with age. 



Dark gray on back; lighter 
gray on sides; white or pink 
on belly fold animals may 
have a few spots on belly, but 
most are not spotted 



BODY SHAPE 

Usually robust, often like More slender, more like that 
that of the Atlantic bottle^ of the Atlantic striped dol^ 
nosed dolphin. . phin. 

BODY COLOR 

Spotted; side of head ^^ht' 



Hpotted; purplish gray on 
back; lighter gray on sides 
and belly becoming increas 
ingly spotted with age. As 
animals Beco^s more spot- 
ted, cape become less dis= 
tinct. Body has spinal blaze 
and light line from flipper to 
eye. 



gray; body has stripe from 
flipper to corner of mouth, 
though the stripe tends to 
fade as spotting increases. 
Cape on top of head more 
distitrm that on Atlantic 
spotted dolphin. Body has no 
spinal blaze. 



Figure 116. — A mid^ view of two female At]jifittE 
spoiled dolphiDs from off Ht^ Augustme, Fk. in the 
Uok at MarinplaAd of Floridi. Note iht tall falcate 
^orulfin, ^inted on the tip aod varying NiiK|itly in 
Hhape b^tw^en the two individuals, asd the sp^t^ on 
the body. {Photo by S. Lmath^rwQQd.) t ^ 
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Figure 117.^ A series sho 
purpUph sy on the biick, | 
b«ek, mnd dark gpctH on thi 
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At Mt*ii iht* Ailantit' spoUtxl dolphins may also ht" ('onrust'd 
with ruu^h ttH)Lht*(l d()1|dnf5s (p. 1:15). 

DL^tribution 

Alhintir spotted (lolphiris art* a vv^vumon ^\n'v\v> in ihv 
ri»nlinrntal wauTS of Iht^'" iVopiral and ^ arni tt^niprrali' 
Wi'Htcrn N<>rt.h Atlanrlr, Al^hnll^•h thry af'f lar inorp 
ut)uri<iant siuuh ui Cape liiilL^'raN, iMvy has,*' hiH-n rt'fjui'Ltjd 
fr(>m thc' latitucii' nf ('ape May, N = J= \ s(mi\v lishiTriifn flaini tc? *• 
havt'StM'R thi'm vvrn fiirthtT norths -^oiith throtiLfh thr (liii! Or 
Mfxii'o iind ihi' ("arifj^H'an to \"ffU'/iu'la. Atiantic* -^pnUiMl 
dolphins riiay hv rt'placrd aroiirui thr Wvsi Indies hv ihiy 
hridh'cl dolfihifi. N^^^ 

Within {hj>'. rani/t'. tht' Ai lant u; sf)of, t imI dolphinH ap[H.=ar U) 
hi' ^r|*nVfallv rt'StriottMl to th^.- waUT-^ outsidt* tij^jtlD fathoni 
rur's V. rn'^^t 'MMnrnonlv rniirc f han -1 rrnh'H otrsfinrj'. Ho^sa'Hi'r, 



pup ulai ions in iht' liulf oi Mt^xacu inovu inshuru in thi* late 
-^pt'inL;. ancl nia.s' aiiproarh rinsi' to shoia' diirtnL^ spring and 

Stranded Specimens 

St rand od Atianiic siiottod dr>|phins may bv djtfiriill to 
dHti!U;aiUh froin [iridhMl flolpKins.* If tlu' rolor palttTn is still 
rk arh \ isihlu. ih*' difforonces in roloration dc^scribtMi ahovo, 
iKiVl ii'iilarlv tho^r of ! lu' hi'ad. and I tu* pri'Ht'fK'o or absonri* of 
a spinai hla/.t^ may be ust'd. Hut since oxternal appearance 
ntht-r tlian (M)lrii'a! ion arc often verw slndlar, specimens 
-fioidd In- phiUi)s4raj)hed fiMJiii as many aspects as possible and 
:he i'ntire spri inien nr the routrhed out ta>mplete skeleton 
iran^pniaed to a tniiseuin for preparation and examination, 
I'ifnih rifunts rei'jfrded for I he two sfiecies to date are also 
% ers' >^inii!ar. 




Filfurp 1 Juvtijilf* AtlAntic ?4potted dolphins at 
H^A in the HOUthoastern Carihbpafl, \AJtho^gh 
?ipotterN can bo pithrr rrlatKoly Nhort-Hnoiited and 
fhunky or long-^nuutt'ti and MligMly built, the 
Hpinal bla/»'i flippiT tfi *\vr strip*^, vvhitr lip^, ajid 
fajcato dnrHal fin fan hv uHVi\ to identify 
them. {Fhoto by D. pQpp^.) 



V 

Fijfuro llIK — A captivf' Atlttatlc ?%pottpd clnlphin 
from off St, AugUKtint*. Fla. V\\\h ?*ppcieK han from 
'10 1« 3<) tot th in «^ach upp»:'r jaw and from 2S to 35 in 
oach hiwpr jaw. f^vviT than all nthvr St c ml la t'srept 
prrhapN thr bri<Ut*d dntphin, ft'wpr than th 
Naddh'hack HnlphinN, but mnri' than the Atlaml 
hDttlrnoHfd dolphin^: i Photo by S. Lmtheru'aod. 
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BRIDLgb DOLPHIN 



T 



Strnella/rontali^ (U, Cuvior 1829) 



Other Common Names 

^iridltHj spottcMl dolphin, Ciivior's flolphin. gamin (St. 
Vinu^t), bridled porpoise*. 

Description 

Bridled dolph ins* th^ .second specit*s of spot ted dolphins in 
the western North Atlantic, reach an adult length of a^ least 
7 feet (2.1 m). Like the other, the Atlantic spotted ddlphin 
(p. 104)* bridled dolphins are characterized by light^r%ish' 
white spQtk on the dark dogyjj^ortions of the body and 'dark 
spots on the lig^^ ve^p^l suTf^ce. Other details, of the 
coloration differ/some what. Bridled^dolphins are dark gray 
^4 he back, fading to lighter gray on ttie sides and belly. 
They lack the spinal blaze characteristic of Atlantic spotted 
dolphins. Except on the head, the border between the back 
a^d side colors is ft^lBtinct. On the head, the cape (the dark 
c^ior o£ th.f top of th^ head) is distinct. In the light gray of 
thfe side i)f the head are the markings from which the species 
derives its common name, "bridled dolphin." These are a 
black circle around the eye with an extension to the junction . 
(apex) of the rostrum and the melon (present in nearly 'all 
dolphins) and a broad black stripe from the origin of the 
flipper to the corner of the mouth. This mouth- to flipper " 
stripe tends to fade as spotting increases. Both the upper 
and lower lips are white or pinkish. 

Natural flistory Note.s 

Virtually nothing is known oi the natural history of 
bridled dolphins except that they havf.been ol,)served in smnll 
hwds of from 5 to ,10 individuals and sometimes ride the bow 
wave of a vessel. 



Bridled Dc^^tn 



Hpinner Dolphin 



May Be ConfuBed With 

- At sea, bridled dolphins may bel^confused with AtUmtic 
spotted dolphins or spinner dolphins. DifferencM'S by whi('h 
they may \w distinguished from the first arv tahularized on 
p. lUo. Differences between spinner and bridled dolphins 
permittmg i<lenti|ication at sea are as folio ws: 



COLORATION 



nistinct cap(' on t()p of hf'ad; 
side of head light gray; 
disiincl stripes from flippers 
to corner of mouth and from 
dark i-irclcs around t'ye to 
apex of melon. 



Shorter and mor^,' slender; al 
black; lips whitiO 



Dark gray on bacff; tan or 
yellowish tan on sides; wjjite 
on bellv, f 



AK 

Extremely long and' slender: 
(hirk gray to black on top, 
white befow; hf)s l)lai'k. 



DOHHAL FIN 



_. Uniformly dark grav. 



fJistribution 



Often lighter gray in middle 
dark around border. 



Bridled dolphins occur in tropical and subtropical waters 
primarily near cf^istal areas and islands, but are best known 
from the West Indies. They have been reported from the 
.'\ntilles, from Texas, and from Florida north to North 
('arolina. It has been speculated that this species replaces ihb 
Atlantic spotted dolphin around the West Indies. 

Brifiled dolphins have not yet been described from the 
iriouth American coast. 

Stranded Specimens 

Bridled dolphins have from 29 to 34 teeth in each upper 
jaw and from 33 to 36 in each lower jaw. They can be 
distinguished from spinner dolphins, which have 46 65 teeth 
in each jaw, by this character alone. 

They may he distinguished from spotted dolphins only if 
the color pattern of the head is elearly visible. If it has faded, 
the specimen will probably re^}uire museum preparation and 
examination bt*fore it can be positively identified. 






Figure 121. -A bridled dolpl^frDm St. Vincent, Lesser AatilleH. Note the d«rk of the back, the 
UfhterMlde.ftnd the dark stHpesfrom the eye to the snout (found in moyt dolphin BpAdesKand the fUpper to 
""^ » J*»t«f^«^Wch fadeH an the animarH spotting increases. Together these two feature^s comprise 
"bntH^lJ^offiwhieh the common naffle derives. Not* also the white lips and the white lower jaw. 
iPhoto by J. R. SuiMvaiu) 
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RPINNKH DOLPHIN (T) 

Sfi Kn lofHjirnsin^ (fray iHLiH 



Other Common Names 

linvpuiHv, n)ilnv{'r * St = VinctTit i . 



I)e5K^iptio^ 



SpiiiniM' cii)tphinH lU'arli a niaxiinuni U'liLjlh (ifabnui 7 ftM-t 
1 2. 1 inf. i'hf- t)o«ly is Hlvniii f: TYwhvull varii's froni t'xtrrmolv 
lon^iind slt^nder iKig. 123) to roFativtny short iFig, 125); tht' 
\H"dk is us^illy fjark on tof) and cU'an whitf hi'h>%s . thouirh 
tjuy^t' fniiv l^^^unic' uhit<' ah()\'t% Tlu' tiff of lYw Hnout and liir 
iipshrt' dist in\ly black, uhiir thoHt' nf fiof h "^[)*M-if"^ of spolti^l 
d<»lphlnH arr lit^ht, rho hark Im dark i<i"ay tfj fjiai'k, tht> :-idr^ 
arr tan to yrllowtsh brown, and the bflly is whtfr.' Snmv of t ht' 
lar^JT animals appt-ar alnii)Nt al! bku^k ^sith fainU ll^hl 
spt'okHn^. 'I'htMbirsal iiti h ^ent*rally niudorattdy fah'aio, h\il 
may bcldmost trianKukir irf adult niab-^'! It is often a Hi^htor 
trTay near tiu' triidtjij', bordtTt'd by blafk or dark i^rav. 

Natural History Notes 

SfMnntT dctlptiifo dt-riva- thoir iaitrirrinn natrn' Irorri 
ihpir habit nf b^apini^ rlear n\ the wattT and spinning 
un thoir k>n4^it ndinal axii^, 'Yhv rt^a^^-on^ for ifiis ["sohavior 
art' unknown, Indi vi(iiiuls niav rotatr 2 timoH. or rnort', 
in onf li'aff but spinniriif brha\,ior i-; iujI ot^survtal an 
frtMjurntly in tht' wt^strrn Xorih Aflanfif as ii is in the 
t-astt-rn tropi<Nd Parifi<\ ^ 

S()jnnor dolfihinH octajr in h,t^ds f^f up tospvpral hunfirtaj 
indi^iciuals and aro t>lton st^on junipinLf clfa-r of iY\v watt'r, 
workiui-j tht' st-a .surta<-o into a frfUh. Thlf'y frtMjUt'ril ly como to 



th«- [)osv (if a I'miii frofi] cnnsidi'rablr {iisianrt'S lo ridi» in tht- 
wliM' and niay rid*' for [)riilpaot<Ml ptTiorls.^^^ 

-V ^ . ^^^""^ 

May He (linfuHed \Vlth 

^pin[It'r di>l}}hins niiiy Y\v vtyniimnl with. Huddli^^ack 
j ijnlphins^ Moi h >[MMa('.s nvvuv in/kir^H' herds and often come to 
\j [iKJ^ifu; \' s.st>ls^u rido the iiow wavt'. The two.ean he***' 
s. disi i[l^■uishi'd, hoss t^vor. !)V fhust^ ^liff(-ren('t-s: 

Spinner Dolphin Haddleback Dolphin 

nark ^jr^iy '*n ba(;k> tan cir^ Hark j^ray to brownish gray 
sa^Uoss ish Inn ori sjdps;, \A hite 'on bat^k; white on belly with 
orr belly; laeks (Tisscross (aMsseroHH or hourMiiuHS pat= 
jiattern-nn sides; flistinel i erm*§f tan toyellow on sides; 
black siripe froni flipper to diatinct black stripe frorn 
<\ve. ilipjfier to middle of lower 

^ jaw. 

Spinner dolphins mit^ht ;dso he ciinflsed with bjridled 
doi{)hlnSi hill may be dist im^uished 1)>\ the difft-rt-ncf-s 
summarized on p. 108. 

DiHtribution 



Hfdnner dolphins are distributed in oceanic and coaJ*tal 
tropical waters. Though ^e specimrn was collected from 
South ('arf)lina, they haveheen more frecjuently reported 
from both coasts of Florida. th(* (ndf of Mexico. the 
("aribbeani and the West Indies. They have also been 




h'igurv l22.^Spinn4'r dolphlflN ucfur in largo herd^ 
in tropicul watvfH, Ah illu.Ntratrd by ih^av photon of 
animalH off \t^n<'2upLii in 1969, Npinnc^f dolphins 
often lt*ap cle^ar of tht* watpf and may comi' txi a 
moving vvhhvI fri>m conNiderahle dlNtancrH away to 
frolic in Un bnw wavr, {PhotQ by M. Baftlett.) 
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.reported «rom Venozuc^la. Thoy are naid to bo thv moHt 
abundant dolphin speeius from th& sou'thnastc-rn Caribbini|i. 
Some FaiMfic npipner dcflphinn are diHtributed in oceanic 
zonvs: Atlantic spinnt^r s may be abundant in offshore tropical 
waters as well. ^ ^ " 

Stranded Specimens ^ 

^ Stranded spinner dolphins are most readily identified by 
the extremely long rostrum and the 46 b5 teeth, far more 
than any other species of dolphin. Note that the striped 
dolphins may have from 43 to 50 teeth per side in each jaw. 
However, striped dolphins are deeidedly larger (to about 9 
feet (2.7 mIK have a^shorter beak* and are distinctly marked 
with. dark stripes from the eye to the flipper, frftm the eye to 
the anus, and from the area behind the dorsal fin forward, 
towards but not^eaching the -head. 

Saddleback dolphins also>iave from U) to 50 teeth on each 
Side but are also easily distinguishable by the differences in 
coloration discusstMl above for living animals at seu. 



FigUro 124.— Spinnrr dolphirtH are artivr bow 
ridc'rkandmay Ntiiy witha vONNt'l for Umg pFfiodN of 
time, {Photo from off the Virgm hlands by H. E 
Wintu) J. ' ' 
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^TRDPED DOLPHIN (T) 

' $t§mUa€OMrideoa^a (Meyen 1883) 

itriptdDolphlB 



SAddlelBftfkDolpUii 



Euphrosynt dolphin {Stemlla styx), Meyen's dolphin. 
Miit-whita dolphin, Graj's .dolphin, striped pofpoise, 
atrtftker porpoUe., 



The striped dolphin is a widely diitributed relative of the 
^ %piiiher and the Atli^ntie spotted dolphins , though it more 
^ eiostly resembles saddleback dolphins than either of these 
twoipecies^ It feaehes a ma»muin length of about 9 feet (2 J 
m) and ischaraeterked by a series of distinctive black stripes, 
f One band of black begins near the eye and extendi down the 
• side of the body to the area of the anus. ( A small secondary 
stripe' originating with this band turns off and disappears in 
the white coloration of the side just above the flippers. ) A 
aecopd band of black extends from the eye to the flipper. 
Some workers have contended that striped dolphins are 
stparable into dlstin^ species depending on whether the"^ 
vtye- to- flippefjtri^e has one (S, coerukoalba) or two (S, Styx) 
^eomponents^ 

/ Most individuals have an additional distinc^K finger of 
black coloration which extends from the black coloration 
behind the dorsal fin forward towards and about halfway to 
the eye^ It is this feature which is most distinctive in animals 
riding the bow or leaping clear of the water. The back is dark 
gray to bluish p^aj^, the sides are lighter gray* and the belly is 
white. * 1 

Nmtmii History Note 

Though little is known or,|hig species, it has been reported 
in herds of up to several hugdred individuals and ^parently 
exhibits behaviors very simila^xto those of the saddleback 
dolphins (p. 116), frequently jumping clear of the water. 
Atlantic and Mediterranean anitnals 1iave been reported to 
bow ride. 



May Be Confai^ed With 



' This species is most likely to be confused witi^*tie 
saddleback dolphin, whichjt closely resembles. The two may 
be distingutshed by the following characteristics: 



LENGTrf 



To about 9 feet (2=7 m) or Seldom greater than 7.5 feet 
more. (2,3 m)/ 

COLORATION 



Back basically black or 
brownish; distinct white 
chest or belly patch; hour- 
glass or crisscross pattern on j 
the sidesi ^stinct; blaikv 
stripe from flipper to middle 
of lower jaw. ^ 



' Back from light g^ay to dark 
gray to bluish gray; sides 

^gray; belly gray or white; 
distinctive black lateral 
stripping from 1) eye to flip- 
per, 2) eye to anui, and 3) 
dark color behind dorsal fin 
forward, towards but not 
reaching head. 

Distribution ^ 



Striped dolphins are widely distributed in the temperate, 
subtropical, and tropical seas of the western North Atlantic, 
They have been reported from at least Halifax* Nova Scotia, 
south as far as Jamaica. (Additional i'ecords, purportedly ■ 
from southern Greenland, involved a museum specimen. ' 
Since striped dolphins of the eastern North Atlantic are rare* 
north oC/ England, the species occurrence nea^ Greenland 
would be highly improbable, ) Individuals have recently been 
reported from the Gulf of Mexico, 

Despite this wide distribution, striped dolphins appear to 
prefer warmer waters and are probably normally confined to 
the Gulf Stream or the waters off the continental slope. 
Individuals appearing to the north of the range seem to have 
ventured northward with fingers of warm water. 

Stranded Speeimetis 

Stranded striped dolphins should = readily identifiable 
by the highly distinctive patterns of lateral sttiping 
discussed above for living animals. If the color pattern has 
faded, they may still be identified by their size, larger than 
other dolphin species of similar appearance, and the 
relatively large number of teeth (43-50 per side in both 
upper and lower jaws). Only the spinner dolphin, much 
smaller in body length and having a much longer beak, has 
more teeth (46-65 per side in each jaw). 
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SADDLEBACK'DOLPHBN (T) 



Oth#F CmMHon Names 



.Saddleback 
dolphtn. 



porpQise, 



common -dolphin. 



crisscross 



Description 

s * Saddleback dolphins reach a maximum overall length of 
about^SvS feet (2.6 m) thouf h most individuals are less than 
7,S feet (2.3 m) long. Males are slightly largef than females of 
the same «ge. 

The body $hap# vjyriea slifhtly but usuaUy closely re- 
sembles thit of the siri^d.doTphin (p. 113). The dorsal fin 
varies from nearly triangutef to Astinctly falcate and is 
^ pointed on the tip. It is sometimes all black and sometimes 
black on the borders with a lighter grayish region of vailing 
sizf near the middle. 

The back is basically black or brownish black, but this 
coloration ahd the extent of the striping patterni that form 
the impression of a saddle and the degree of color distinction 
between the different zones are highly yariabje, 

• The chest and belly are cream white to white and are the 
most distinctive features from a distance. Up close* the sides 
will be seen to be distinctly marked with an hourglass or 
crisscross pattern of tan or yellowish tan. This crisscross 
pattern is diagnostio for the species. 

Therostrum is Lnfermediate in length and shape between 
that of the spinner and that of the striped dolphin and is often 
black with a white tip. 



Naturml History Notes 

Saddleback dolphins are often seen in herds of a thousand 
or nftore and are often very active, many animals leaping clear 
of the water at any time. Like spinner dolphins, saddleback 
dolphins are 'active bow riders and often come to the boat 
from considerable distances. Once on the bow they often ride 
for extended periods of time. 

Saddleback dolphins feed on squid and on a variety of 
fishes, including. anchovies, myctophids, and hake. 

Ma3^ Be Conhised With 

Saddleback dolphins might easily be confused with 
striped dolphins and must be examined closely to be 
distinguished from them. Primary differences apparent in 
encounters at sea are as follows: 



^Saddleback Dolphin 



§trjp^ Dolphin 



COLORATION 



Back basically Black or 
hrownishr * distinct white 
chest or belly patch: hour 
glass or qnsscross pattern on 
sides, some tan to yeliowish 



Back from light gray to dark 
gray to bluish gray; sides 
gray- belly gray or. white- 
distinctive black lateral 
striping from 1) eye to 



tan; distinct -black stripe 
from flipper to middle of 
lower jaw. | 



nipper, 2) eye to anus* and 3) 
dark color behind dorsal fin 
forward, towards but not 
reaching head. 



LENGTH 

To 9 feet (2.7 m) 



To 7.5 feet* rarely to 8.5 feet 

(2,3=2.6 m), I ^ . 

From a distance* saddleback dolphins might also be 
confused with spinner dolpbins because of the habits of both 
species of Congregating in large schools with much jumping 
and^plashing, Both species ride the bow wave, and clc^e 
examination Ihould permit positive tdentification using the 
following characteristics! 



r 



Saddlebaek^l^fan / 

^ . ^ CpLOR^ION 



Spinner Dolphin 



Dark gray on back; tan or 
yellowish tan on sides; white 
on belly; lacksi crisscross 
pattern on sides; distinct 
black stripe from flipper to 
eye. 



Dark gray ^6 browhjibigray 
on back; white on belly with 
crisscross or hourglass pat- 
tern of tan to yellowish tan 
on side; distinct black stripe 
from flipper to middle of 
lower jaw. ^ 

Distribution 



Saddleback dolphins are widely distributed in the 
temperate, subtropical* and tropical waters of the western 
North Atlantic Ocean, They have been reported off 
Newfoundland, Iceland, Nova Scotia, and the coast 'of 
Massachusetts, south along the coast of North America to the 
Caribbean jWest Indies and Jamaica), in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from South American waters at least to Margarita Island, 
Venezuela. - ' ^ ' 

The species' occurrence in the more rtbrtherly portions of 
this range during, the summer and early fall months appears 
to coincide with, the intrusion of warm waters into those 
areas. They are not uncommon off Nova Scotia in summer 
and fa!! and are casual members of the marine mam- 
malian fauna of the remaining Maritime Provinces during 
that period. 

In previous years, saddleback dolphins were not 
uncommonly encountered by collectors of Marineland of 
Florida working the northeast coast of Florida, but the ^ 
species has been conspicuously absent since a boot 1960. 
Reasons for this apparent shift of range are unknown. 



Stranded Specimens 



Saddleback dolphins have from 40 to 50 small,, sharply 
pointed teeth in each side of both the upper and lower jaws. 
These numbers overlap with only those of the striped and 
spinner dolphins (with* 43 50 and 46=65, respectively). 
Saddleback dolphins should be readily distinguishable from 
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FRASER'S nOLProi (T) 

C^Bimon Nuies " ^ 

Sarawak dolphin* Bornean dolphin. Eraser's porpoise. 




. behind dorsal fin forwsrd< 
^ towards but not reaching the 
^ head> 



DeseriMaoB 

\ 

Fraser's dolphins reach an overall length of at least 8 feet 
' (2.4 m). They are extremely short-beaked and have a 
pronounced dark stripef similar to that found on the striped 
dolphin, extending &om the rostrum to the area of the anus. 
They are robust in build and have rather small flippers and 
dorsal On relative to body siie. The dorsal tin is slender^ 
faleate, and pointed dn th^# tip. The^^dy is ^ay on the back 
and w|iite on the belly. The eolbr of the side is dominated by 
the s^jptng pattarn. A cream- white band beginning high on 
the rostrum extends above and past the eye, continues 
towards the tail, and finally dissipates in the body color above 
^ the anus . Just below and parallel to this cream- white band is a 
L' / black one extending from the^area of the eye to the anus. A 
Sjecond cream- white band bel0^ and parallel to this dark strip 
separates the darker gray coloration of Che side from the 
white coloration of the beliyi The flippers are dark above and 
below, 1 ' * 

Naturiil History Notai ~ 

#, . ^ 

The littla that is known of Uie natural history and behavior 
of the species may be summarised as follows^ ^aser's 
i. dolphins occ^ in groups ^of up^to at least 500 animals and in 
the Pacific are occasltfiially seen w^th spotty dolphins 
(Stenslla attenmLta), From all accounts, they are not 
uncommon in certain areas of the tropical Pacific and^ off 
' South Africa, ' ^ 

Fraser's dolphins appear ^to be deep divers. They are 
aggressive swimmers and, when they sucface to breathe, 
' ^ often charge to the surface^ creating a spray from their heads. 

# They have also been reported leaping clear of the water/ 

f - _ t ~ ^ ^ 

May Be Confuted With 

Fraser's dolphin is intermediate in form between 
Lagenorhynchus and Delphinus delpkis (thus the composite 
name Lagenodelphis). Because the species is apparently 
limited to tropical waters, however, and because of the 
prominent stripe on the side of the body, Eraser's dQlphins 
are more likely to be confused with the striped dolphins 
(p, 113), The two species can be distinguished at sea by 
several characteristics; 



Fraser*s Dolphin 



Btriped DolphiD 



COLORATION 



, Single broad black stripe 
from beak and eye back to 
area of anus. 



Color dominated by series of 
stripes from: 1) eye to anus; 
2) eye to flipper, and 3) black 



BEAK 



Extren^ely short' and indis- 
tinct. 



Longer, much more distinc- 
tive. 



BODY SHAPE 



Robust, paiticularly in front 
of dorsal fin. 



Slenderer. 



FLIPPERa 



Small, dark in color, and 
originating in light color of 
sides. 



Longer, sometimes lighter 
on upper surface; note stripe 
from front of flippers ttf ey#^ 



Small, slender, slightly fal 
cate, and pointed on top. 



DistributioD 



DORSAL FIN . ^ 

"Ajler dorsal fin, broader at 

base. 



[ Although Fraser s dolphins have yet to be des^'ibed f^ 
4the western North Atlantic Oceans they are incruded here a 
"possibles" because of the recent discovery that fheir range i 
far more extensive than previously knownnrRecords to date 
have been limited to offshore tropical waters. 

The species was first described in 1956 from the remains 
of a beach- washed specimen from Sarawak in the South Chins 
Sea. Since that time specimens have been collected from the 
eastern tropical Pacifii[; and others have stranded in -such 
widely divergent local^ies as Australia, South Afrita, and 
"Japan. Recent summaries have added si^rhting records from 
the Central Pacific, near the Phoenix Island, from north- 
west of the Galapagos lalartds, and from South African 
waters. 



Stranded SpecimeDs 

Stranded Fraser's dolphins should be readily identifiable 
by 1) distinJtive coloration of the body; 2) short, indistinctive 
beak; and 3) robust form. The only other species of small 
dolphins with beaks of similar length and general appearance 
are the Atlantic white-sided and white-beaked dolphins (p, 
123 and 126); these dolphins, both with far more' northerly 
ranges, have 30=40 and 22 28 teeth in each side of each jaw, 
respectively, while Fraser's dolphins have from 40 to 44 
teeth in the upper jaw and from 39 to 44 inlhe lower jaw. 
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ATLANTI C WHITE SroED DO LPHIN 



" ^ ■■■ s LagenorhynchuM acutus (Gray 1828) 

Olher &iiDmoD Nam#i * 

Atlantie whita-sided porpoiset jumper (Nawfoundland), 



All black. 



on ^ 

Atlantie white-sided dolpiins reach about 9 feet (2.7 m) in 
ffinximum length ana ftre rcmst is forin with a small but 
distinct beajt (i|sa than 2 inches ^.1 cm] long). 
- /ilie^^Fsal Un is tail, distmHly tack curvtdi and pointed 
on the ti|^ l^e tail stock is extremely thick and does not 
naiTpw ^teraUy until very near the tail flukes. 

rte fi^k is distinctly blacks the belly white. The sides 
have zones of gray, tan, and white. 

The single most distinctive feature of Atlantic white sided 
dolphins is an elongated oval zone of white and yellowish 
white along the sides fronn Just below the dorsal fin to the area 
above the anus. These patches of lighter coloration, clearly 
demarcated from each other and from the surrounding 
coloration, ace frequently visible simultaneously with the 
dorsal fin as the animals^oll at the surface to breathe. Even 
alone this feature permits positive identification oLthe 
species. TheidorsaJ fin is often part gray » part black. The oe 
is all black. 



□eak 



^1 



ttural HJstory Notes 



Atlantic white-sided dolphins are knowfi to^ngregate in 
herds of peFhrf^s ^ thousand animals, thopgh smaller herds 
are far more comn^on. The species is often wary of ships and 
4oes not ordinarily ride the bow wave. Like a number of pther 
species, white sided dolphins have been reported in 
association with Atlantic pilot whales. 



May.-B€ Confused With 

At sea, Atlantic white-sided dolphins are mosti likely to be 
confused with the white beaked dolphins, with which they 
overlap ^m distribution. Though they are very similar in 
general appearance, the two can be distinguished in the 
following waysL- ' 



Atl«ntlc White-Sided 
Dolphin 



White- Beaked Dolphin 



COLORATION 



Elongated band of yellowish 
white and ^^ffJe along side* 
visible b^hino and behnw 
Iforsai.fin as' animal rolls. 



Two grayish art%s=-one in 
front* the* other below and 
hohind dorsal fin. visible as 
animal rolls. ^ 



Sometimes white in parts of 
range though western^Atlan- 
tic animals are usually dark. 



MAXIMUM SIZE 



To 9 iedi (2.7 m) 



To 10 feet id A m). 



DORSAL FIN 



Often part black, part lighter Uniformly dark, 
gray, 

DistributiOD 



Atlantic white-sided dolphins are distributed, primarily 
offshore, in the cool waters between the Gulf Stream aVid the 
Labrador Current. They have been observed from Hudson 
Canyon, off New York City, north to southern Greenland and 
perhaps Davis Straits. Their normal range shares a southern 
boundary with the white-beaked dolphin but does not extend 
ns far to the north. , 

Stranded Specimeni ^ 

In addition to the features described above for living 
aninials at sea, stranded Atlantic white^sided dolphins can be 
distinguished from white- beaked dolphins by the following: 



AtlADtic White-Sided 
Dolphin 



Whi|^ Beaked Dolphin 



NUMBER OF TEETH 



30=40 per side per jaw, 
sometimes more in upper. 



22=28 per side per jaw; have 
larger individual teeth— to 6 
mm_ in diameter. 



FLIPPERS 



of f 



Lower portion of forward Lower portion of forward 
margin more curved. margin less acuteft^ curved. 

VENTRAL COLOR 



White coloration of belly 
extends high onto sides of 
body. 



White coloration df belly 
extends to lower jaw «)ut not 
above flippers on sides. 



CAUDAL CRESTS 

Tail stock strongly compres= Taii stock less laterally , 
sed late rally! tnllrr narrows compressed, tapers more 
rapidly just in fron of flukes. gently-towards tail flukes. 








F^re Atlpotif wUt^^i^ed dotpUns at sea betwe«D Cape C^, Msm, asd Nova Bcflfla, lUt^ftpteiti ean be ^sitively Mtatiflsd by the 
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LagenorhipwhuH atbirostris Gray 1H46 



Other Common Namee ^ 

* White- beaked porpoist% Sijiiidhound (Newfoundland). 

DescriptioD . - 

White bcjaked dolphins reach a maximum overall lengAot 
about 10 feet (3.1 m). The body in robust in form with a tall, 
Uniformly dark-gray dorsal fin, and a short but distinct beak 
which* as the eommon name implies, is often light gray to 
white above and below, at least in European waters. The 
beak of animuls in the western Atlantic populations is less 
frequently white. The bcyck and sides are basically dark gray 
to black, an^ the belly is white to light gray. 

Swimming white= beaked dolphins can be most readily 
identified by the two areas of pale coloration on the sides, one 
in front of and another below and bt'hind the dorsal fin. These 
areas are clearly visible from a ship or aircraft as the aninials 
roll at the surface. 

'Natural History Notes 

White = beaked dolphins may sometimes occur in her(is of 
up to 1.500 individuals. Like their cousins, the Atlantic 
white sided dolphins, they do not commonly ride the how 
wikves of vessels. 

Whrte-beaked dolphins feed on scjuid, octopus, cod, 
herring, cupelin. and sometimes on benthic crustaceans. 

May Be Confused With 

In their northerly range whitt- beaked dolphins are likely 
to be confused witTi only the Atlantic white-sided dolphins, 
T'he most distinctive features of white-beaked dolphins are 1) 
the two areas of paleness described above. 2) the prominent, 
dark gray dorsal fin, and sometimes 3) the white beak. Other 



featuroH by which the two species may be distinguished in the 
brief encounters typical at sea are tabularized on p, 127. 

DiBtributioa 

White beaked dolphins are the more northerly of the two 
species of LagenorhffnchuH in the western North Atlantic. 
They are found from Cape Cod, Mass.,, north to western and 
southern Greenland and Davis Straits, though they are 
apparently far more numerous to the? north of this range. 
They appear in Davis Straits in spring and summer and leave 
that area in autumn, sometimes as late as November, to move 
southward. They winter as far south as Cape Cod, where they 
are the common dolphin species in April, May, and June 
(sometimes to July). Their migrations are poorly known. 

Stranded SpecimenN 

Stranded white- beaked dolphins can be most readily 
distinguished from white sided dolphins by the substantial 





Figure 140, = Two views of white bs«k#d doiphmH off Newfouadlud. This sf^ies is characterized by a prominent uniform dark gray dorsal (in ud two 
areas of paleneis on the sides* one In front of and one below and behind the dorHaJ fin. White beaked dolphiDN are distributed from Newfoundland north, 
eitending to more Bortherly waterH than Atlatitic white Hided dolphinH. {Photo* by H. £ Wmn [botiom] m%d W. A, Wail^ [top].) 



White- Be Aked Eiolphin 



Dolphin 



TEETH 



22 28 per side per jaw. 



30-40 per H\dv 
Hornelimes rriort' 
jaw. 



per jaw, 
in upper 



wniie anove ana m 
pale areuH visible 
animals not visible o 
. e(i Specimens, 

Additional chart 
be distinguished an 
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lite with s#ertking pat= 
rns of yellow and tan= 



hich the two species may 
m 123, 




BCD from Scotland, should he 
Jts bemk and alwAyN racks the 

, Cktrke.) 



Other Common Names 

Bottlt'nost'd p<)rf)oisis tfray paVpolsv. foninion por|)i.>iN 



Description 



) 



AtlarUir Ijott IcnosiMl flolphins rvuch a nKixinuin) nv«'ra|l 
Icntrth of about 12 fcHU (H.T ni) and u ri^h in Vx(H'Ss of 1, 
pounris (ji5() kg). Thvy hii\-\' rvhiiivvly stuhby snouts and 
dorsal tins, whirh are i>ri>a!i at ihv hasp, tall, and lal(^air = 
. ^^oration varies slii^htiy, hut. incjividuals iirv u>^iially clark 
^rrty on Lh*' hack, lij^httT i^ray f)n i Yw- sidis iffadini^ to whito nr 
pinkon tht' hvWy, Old h'niah's may havu spoi-^ (jii tho holly. 
Th(* dark cnloraLion of tho hack often appc^ar^ as a hiiphU 
distinct t^apo, particularly oh ttio hoatL > 

Natural History' Notes 

Allanii<- Jiotllonosod dol{>hin> often ot'ciir in L^roui)-- oi up 
to si'^ iT.al hundrod individainl-^ \\ hich usual Iv consist of 
at^^^ro^At ions of sniall groups of nu iTiorc t han a do/.on animals 
each. Tht'y froquently ansociaLo with ihv Atlantic pilot 
whalo-s and are frtHjuently found accompanyin,^ the riKht and 
hump back whah-s iravtdlin^; alon^/ thtj Atlanta" coast of 
Florida, 

Atlantic iKiUlonoscti dolphins havf ( atholic tastes, 
ft'edinK cui shriniff. eels, catfish, nicnhaddc-n niuilet, and 
miscellaneoiis Irash fish, to niention only .-i low, rhcv are 
frei|uontly found near shrimp i'loat st teediui-^on fish >tirri'd u|j 
by the trawls or on discarded trash fish = 

They sometiniC'S move in to ride the how wuw of[L vessc^l. 
turnini^ on their sidt's, sonietirui's spinnini;; cnniph'tely 
around on their lont/itudinal rtxis when doin^ s(i. Inflividuals 
rtiay also turn thtdr heads dnu nsvard or to thf-'side. They are 
(dten fciund close to .^hfire* \n havs and laij;oons, .and 
soriH't imes denture up th*' lari4^er rfvcM^s. Souie individuals, 
especially the lari^er animals, are found as far oft'shore as the 
(*d^e of the contint-ntal sh(--lf. Atlantic i>oitienosed dyif^hins 
sometime^ ride the surf, rnriividuais may juni[) cle;jir of the 
watt:r as high as 20 feet i LB B.l m), a behavior on whicli 
ajpiariunt shows have capitali/ed. 

Members of t his species are- the doliiVun.'^ most corrunonly 
maintiuned in (^aptis'ity at /of>^, aquariunis, niarine pai'kN, 
and research institutions. For that reason. = thev are perhaps 
more familiiir to t he ifenoral fuihlii-than any ot her >=.[iecies of 
porpoise, d<»l[diin, nr 

May Be Confuted With 

From at least ('ape llat teras snnt hward/ tfie ranj^e o! the 
Atlantit- bottlenosefl dolphins dist rihutefli in inshi^i'e areas 
may overlap with th^ft !»f Atlantic spotted dolphins, 
particularly during the sprm^ and summer, uhen thc^ 
Atlantic spotted dolphins move inshore. There the tsvf? 

' ' S{»r^ j). laU (ar uko <if t hiri ('ttininuii n.o^ iVr .UH)fht=r --peiMfvi. ttir 
harhur fiorfiftiHe. 



sfMM'ies niay heconfuseti. The Atl^mtic bottlenostfd dolphins 
and the Atlantic spotted dolphins can he distinguished, " 
however* by the followdng characteristics: 

Atlantic Atlantic, 
RottkmoMcd Dolphin ^ ' Spotted Dolphin 



feet to a^ nuich as 12 feel 
-. 1 to -11 niL 



MAXIMTM SIZK 

.0 H fei't iLi.H 2. 1 nil. 



ORATION 

Not spotted told iVniales nuiy Dark purplish gray on back; 
ha\e ^puts on belly h. dark li^hKu' gray on sides and^ 
L(ray on ha<^k; light {^ra^: on ht>lly; body h('C(>nies increas- 
sifh^-;; w hite- or plnk'On belly. iniplv ^^potted with a^e. 



IIFAO AND liKAK 

If^ad rot)ust ; beak rtdatiN*^' 
h(jrt. 



Head more slendc'r; fieak 
longer. 



Home .'\t Ian tic l)ott]^ nosed dolphins are 'disUubuttKiAvqll 
oftshore as far. as the edi;e of the continental shelf. Those 
indi\iduals may tie confused w'ith= either rough- toothed 
dolphins ip. 1351 or with grampus (p. 96h They may he 
distinguished friuu rough lootheci dolphins l)y thi' lollowing; 



.Atlantic BottlenoHed 
Dolphin 



iiough^ Toothed Dolphin 



\un)\ t/oLUR 

Dafk Lcras on l>a('k; light I 'ark gray, (dmi>st purplish 
gray !!U side; wh it e or pink on withytdhiw spots; light('ron 
itellv. . belly. 

SNOl'T 

Helatjs ely short and stul>liy, Long aufl sleiuk'r; not clearly 
and ( learly demar<'at ed from flemarc^ated from forehead: 
tbrehead: usu^dly all gi';t . ; lower jaw^ and lips speekled 
scnne older individuals ha\»^ white, 
while tifiped snouts and or 
whit e lijis. 

Distinguishing diflerimces [)etween the Atlantic bottle 
nosed dolf)hins in offsh(jre areas and grampus are tabularii^ed 
'on p. iHK 

In northeastern S(nith Anieric;i the r^inge of tht' Atlantic 
botileuosed dolphin apparently !)verlaps with that of the 
(ruiana dolphin, which, except for size, it <'h>s<'ly rej^emhles 
isee p. 132k . 



DiNtribution 

The Atlantic [jottlenosed dolphins are 'widely distril)Uted 
i[i tht^ temfH'rate and trcipicul watiuvs (tf the wi^stern Nftrth 



[2H 




ure 142. — AtlAnttebottlenqsed dolphiDH leaping on the bow of a research vessel between Cape Cod, Mass. Aad Nova Scatis. Note the 
ust body,th€ fftJeate dorsal fyi. and the gradation of color io three lones-dark grav on the hack, t* lighter gray on the sides, to white or 
k on the belly. iPhoto by A, ThruMki} ' - 




re 1 Aside view ef the Atlantic bottlenosed dolphins off Nt. AuguNtine, Fla. Note the dark grayish coloration of the back, the Ughter 
ation of the side, aiid the tall, sharply angled dorsal fin. pointed on the tip. Though dorsal fin shapes are highly variable, dorsal fins of 
Ulantic bottleno»ed dolphin are usually more falcate and le^s'^inied on the tip than on these animals. {PhotD couHety of Marine land 
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ERIC 



Atlanticf They are known from at lemt Nova Scotia but art' 
best known from Now Kngland southward to Florldii. 
westward in the Gulf of Mexico, and thont i* throughout ihv 
West Indies and Caribbeah to Venezuela. 

In the northern portion^ of that rangt% Atlantic 
bottlenosed dolphins are distributed offshore, fn the 
southern portions of their rang* from at least North Carolina 
southward, the majoritvsire found nearshore and often enter 
bays and lagoons, ana sometimes venture up the largiT 
rivers. Daily migrations in these areas may follow tidal flow. 



In these same southerly areas some Atlantic bottlehosed 
HolphinH are diHtributed as far offshore as the edge oi the 
contihuntaL sholf, 

Stranded Specimens 

Within tfuMr range, stranded Atlantic bottlenosecT' 
dolphins should be readily identifiable by 1) the robust bodyi 
2) relatively short beak, and 3) the 20=26 teeth in each upper 
jaw and 18 24 in each lower jaw, 




Vip^iirv 1 1:? An Atlaiitir bnttlt-mtNpd dptphin tiikt'ii itt Inla 1.& Hliinquilla^ uff \ piipzupla. flpcauNt' they inhabit ^haJlow watorN, Atlantic bottipnoNrd 

dolphinN art' infrt qupnt victims of NtrandingN. (Photo courteMy o^ F^'Ctrvigon.) 





GtJIANA 

St^triiin i^iiianeuHiH \ 



DOLPHIN (T) / 

P. J, vanlk'tiudtn 186.1) < 



^Other Common N 

Nqii^ known. / 
DeMcrlption 

Cfuiana dolphinH are iht^ st*rnnd HmalleHt crtiuM^an ^ipecics 
in the we?^tern North Atlanttr, roarhjn^ a maximum kmq-th of 
only about 5.B k^vi m).- ' 

Tht'ir body nhapt^ is very similar to thai of thp Atlantic 
bottlonosod dolphin, though the beak is less clearly 
demarcated from the foreheud. 

The rather prominent {jorsal fin is nt-arly triangular, 
curvjnij: only slit(htly baekwarth^ near th** tip. 

Guiana dolphins are steel blue to dark brown oa the baek 
and whit(^on the belly. There is sometimes a Isrownish band 
exiending from the dark imWmj of the hark in front of the (lursal 
fin bark towards but no' imr the anus. 

NaturaJ History Noteb 

(iuian^hlolphins aro usual] v ftnmd in t^mupH of ivwvi- 1 ban 
lOlndividuals; ' ^ 

May Be Confu^erf With 

Because of their limiteti rant^e and ^pet^iaiizt d hat)itats. 
(kiiuna dolphins an^ unlikely ro he ronfusj-d with any other 
cetaeean species oxeepl perhaps Atlantic boitlenoseti 
^ dolphins (p. 128). These two speei^n, fan be distinguished by ' 
following t^hara<nfrist icsi / 

^ Atlantic BottIun»Hed 

Guiana I joJphin^ DoJphins 



To only 



ifot ( I . ! m )-. 



In a^ fnurh a^ \'l fprt i!^. 1 to 

mi. 



DORSAL FIN , 

More nearly triangular; cur Hroad based. 
viM.i rmly slightly backwards t^ate. 
ju'ar tip. 



tall, and fab 



DISTRIHI/TION 



l^Ound in rivers and esiuar 
ie:-^. i\Ntend into only very 
shallow n(*urshf)re waters on 
limited {irea of Houth AmtTi- 
iMn <=i)ast , 

Distribution 



Hometimes founri nearshore 
and in l)ayS, river mouths, 
and estuaries, but extend 
farther offshore. 



(iuiana dolphins are Icnuid in Lake Maracaibo, in the 
rivers of Guyana, and in the nearshore coastal waters of the 
n<5rt heastern portion of the (iuianas. 



Stranded Specimens 

In their very limited ranges stranded (lUiana dolphins can 
he readily identifed by their extremely small size (to 5.6 feet 
11 = 7 mj) and nearly triangular dorsal fin. Furthermore, in 
a<Jdition to the characteristics listed above distinguishing 
living (iuiana dolphins from Atlantic bottlenosed dolphins, 
the species can^ be distinguished by differences in the 
numhyrs oi teeth: 



Atiantic BottlenoNed 
DolphinN 



Guiana Dolphins 



TKKTII 



liO Lin in oa(4i lipi>er jasv; 
1>^ li^i in jsH-h lower jaw. i 



in" each jaw: often 
ragg(^d in arrangement. 



Kigurc- i 17. — A (lUiaiia dolphin from Kart&bo. tlritlNh (iuiMna, In thi' eoaNUl portion 
of itN rangt' iiUjn^ tht* northi'a-Ntern Hnuth Amrriciin rOiiNt^ thiH NprcirN in fnOHt Uk^ly 
to be ronfuNt'd with the Atlantic bnttlrnoMrd dolphin. (■uiAnA dolphinN Atv much 
smaller, rartav t'seet'ding n.6 ftn't iL7 m), haVF a more triangular dorsai fin. and 
trnd to br fnund more frequently in eNtuarieH and riverH, i Photo by A, B. Van 
Bfmedenfrom Zoolog^ica VII {A), by :n'*»8ion of the New York Zoohgiail Society ^) 
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ROUGH TOOTHED DOLPHIN (T) 



Other Common Names 



Stt'}Hi hrviiarieN^k (G. Cuvier in I^esson 1828) 

Natural History Notes 



Rough toot ht'd porpoiso. t^Ojif^^le eyed jjorpoise. 
Deicriptson 

Rough toothud dolphinH roach a length of at leant H feet 
(2. i m). The coloration of the rou^h toothed dolphins (juite 
variable. Individuals are often dark gray to dark purplish 
gray on the back with' pinkish white blotches on the sides 
and belly. The flippers and flukes are dark and the belly is 
white. Individuals arc frequently scarred with numerous 
white streaks. 

The most distinctive characteristic of the rough toot h^-d 
dolphin is its heak, whieh is quit*^ long and slender, ma>^ be 
whiteor fiinkish white along both sideH. including; one or \)olh 
iipH and the tip of the snout, Hind is not separated from tht' 
forehead liy the transverse i^roove present in other lon^J 
snouted dolphins. fierauHe the forehead and the sides of the 
head slope smoothly into the rostrunh when this aninial 
seen from above or from the side, if s en t irc^ head appears vvw 
Um^ and nearly {'onical. 



HouL^h- toothed dolphins occur in small LTroups of 50 
animal^ or fewer and are usually found off the t^dge of Ihc 
contin(*ntal slope. They may ride tht' l)ow waves. 



Mav Be ConfliBed VVitii 



i 



In their otishore habitat, rough toothed dolphins are most 
likely to be confused with Atlantic spotted dolphins (p. 104) 
and with Atlantic bottle nosed dolphins (p. 128), They may 
be' distinguished from Atlantic spotted dolphins by the 
following: 

Rough- Toothed Dolphin Atlantic Spotted Dolphin 

SNOUTS 



Lcmi^ and slender: n{)t clearly 
fieniarrated from forehi-arb 



oderate in length ±nd 
V \ ear i v d e ma r ea i ed f rtlm 

lort-head. 




Fi^urp 1 19= - Captiv*' rough-toothpd dolphinH in Japan, NotP^hr diNtinctive. ymoothly tapering hpad and the whitf 
foj^^tion of tht* sitleN and front of tht' Hnoiit= Hou|^-tfM)tht'd dolphin^ are probabiy widely distributed in th#* nff.Nhofr 
waters of the tropicN, The wtrearntTN on tht» backN of thi' animal^ aje marker ta^H (Nee Appendis A J {Photo courteiy of 
Jopangfg Whalei Reimrck Institute.) 



EKLC 



They may ht» (iisttnguishtKl from Atiiintie bottlonosud 
dolphins by the chafat'tt'risticN tahularized on p. 128. 

Even at a distance tht' hlotchtMi colciratioh of the side and 
the white coloration of the rostrum of rough = toothed dolphins 
may he visible. If closer examination is^ possible, the 
distinctive shape and coloration of the heak make positive 
identification easv. 



waters. It has been reportc^d from Virginia, Georgia, Florida, 
theCiulf of Mexico, the West Indies, and off the northeastern 
roa^t of Houth America. 



Stranded Specimens 



DiMtribution 



to tlfc characteristics listed above for 
ivini^ anirnals, stranded rough-toothed 



Though records of rouL^h iooth<-'(l dolphins frf)m the 
western North Atlantic are Hcant. the species is assumed to 
be widely distributed in deep tropical to warm temperate 



In addition 
disting^ui>^hinLr 

dolphinn <'an he readily ideninfied by the fact that the 20-27 
fairly liiriiv teeth per jaw per side have a series of fine vertical 
winkles on ihv crown, n characteristic from which the 
species derives its C(Hnnujn naine, (These wrinkles are often 
difficult to detect, i 




Fijgure 150. — ('lose upM of the highly ^Ntinctive head of a 
rough tooth^d dolphin showing the yihite lipn utd the l&ck 
at a. clear denifirc&tion between the >mdiit and the forehead. 
Thin Hp^'ieH hm.H from 20 to 27 fairly large teeth in each Hide 
of both the uppe'r aJid hjwer jaWn. \ Photot at Sea Life 
Park^ FfQivmi by K. C Bo^omb [top] and S. L^the'nu)Qod 
{boitmnl) ' ] ./ 




EKLC 
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PYGMY KILLER WHALE (T) 

FeresQattenuata Gray 1874 



Other Cpmmon Names 

Slondur J^lackfish, 

Descr; 




pilot whiilts 



arh'a length of about 8 9 feet 
ri'latively slender bodied with a 
bounded head, an underslung jaw, and no beak, 

T h e t ( ' do rsa 1 f i n * I uc a t e d a bo u 1 1 h e c e n t e r o f t h e bac k , 
is usually between 8 and Vi Inches (SO.S'and 30,1 cm) tail 
(though it rniiy rt»aeh 15 inches [38 «ml in some individual?3), is 
^so^let.imt^s very distinctive* and resembles that of thu 
Atlantic bottlenosed dolphin. 'The nippers are sh!ghtly 
rounded on the tips. 

TheiMdor has been described as ^ark gray or black on thu 
back, oft^n lighter on the sides, extending higher, in front of 
the dorsal fin and with a small zone of white on the 
underside, , often a lighter gray area on the sides, and 
distinctive white regions ardund the lips. The chin may be 
completely white. This white zone on the chin, described as 
a ''goatee." is often tlearly visible in swimming animals. 

May Be Confuted With 

I'he pygmy killer whale resembles tht^ false kilU'r whale 
but is murh smaller and can he distinifiiished at close range by 
the z<mes of white coloration, f'alse killer whales are almost 
all black and reach a length of up to at least 18 feet (5,5 m)= 
f\ygmy killer w^hales are dark gray on the back, often lighter 
on the sides, and show a region of white on the belly which 
may extend so high up onto the sides that it is vi.sible on a 
s^^mming animal. Further, they reach only 8 9 feet (2,4- 
2^^ m). ' 

Pygmv killer whales may also he confused with the 
similarly sized and eolont'd many toothi'd blackfish. So little is 
known of the two species' appearance and behavior at sea that 
it is doubtful that they can be sueeessfully distingujshed, 
though many toothed blackfish apparently lack the white 
region often "seen on the sides * of pygmy killer whales. 
Further, pygmy killer whales have roun4ed flippers and 
smoothly tapered heads, while those of the many -toothed 



blackfish are pointed on t\fe tip and more sharpoly pointed^ 
(often described as a parrot beak)V ' 

Distribution 

Fygniv killer whales are probably distributed in the 
trojjical and subtroffical waters of the \Hestern Ngrlh 
Atlantic. They have been reported from Texas, the Atlantic 
coast of Florida, and St. Vincen^sland, Lesser Antilles, 
lierords of the species from the other oceans of the world 
suggest that its distribution is limited to tropical and 
subtropical waters^ 

Stranded Specimens 

Htranded pygmy killer whales can be clearly distinguish^ 
ed from both the false killer whale and the ma hy- toothed 
blackfish. In addition to the differenees discussed above, the 
following are key differences between the pygmy and false 
killer whales: 



Fygmy Killer Whale 



False Killer Whale 



TKFTH 



10 IH in each side of upper 
and lowtM" jaws; lower teeth 
smaller. 



8 11 per jaw 
prominent. 



per 



sidi 



VENTRAL COLORATION 

White from anus to under tail Dark from anus to tail stocky 
stock, white may extend up lighter pale gray area for- 
side.s. ward lie t ween flippers. 



FLIFPEKB 



Snioothlv rounded. 



Characteristic hump on for; 
ward margin. 



Pygmy killer whales can be distinguished from m^rny- 
tcfothed blackfish on the basis of the second species' larger 
number of teeth. (Many toothed blackfish have from 22 to 25 
teeth in the upper jaw and from 21 ^o 24 in the lower jaw.) 



[' ij^^trt' 152.^|*ygtQy killc^r whaii'^ at N^a northweNt of Hawaii (top) off th& lilAad of 
fjahu, lla^aii (middle), antl froni NouthPAstern Florida in tht tflnk at the Wonstco 
Miiimi Hi^aquarium (bottom). When dimming rApidly, pygmy killer wHaIss mky 
ctoHrly rpHrmble the Diuch larger false kUler whales. In addition to their much smafl^r 
Hize^ rarely exceeding 9 feet (2.7 rn), however^ pyKny kiUer whAl3B tmsi he 
diNtinguiNhed by their more rounded head, the white^ coioratton of the lips ud ch^, And 
thi' while zone oh the belly, NometlmeN e^ttending up the sides, {Photos by H. Qhwumi 
[topi' J, Naught ofh NatioTmlMarinB'FiMheHes SeindCBandcou ShpU^befger, 
Sea Li/e Park [mitMU\; and courtesy of Wometeo Miami Seaquanum [bottoml) ^ 
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MANY TOOTHED BLACKFISH (T) 

Pepmocephak electm (Gray 1846) 



Other CommoD Nums 



Hawaiian blaekAih, melon-headed whale. 

p . V ■ 

Many toothed blackfish reach lengths of at least 9 feet (2.7 
m) and are iimilar in body §hapi„to the larger false killer 
whale and the simil^-siied gmy killer whale. The body is 
elongated and slim with a rather slim tail st^k. In general, 
tb.e he&dU shaped Uke that of the false killer whale but has a 
sharper appearance t<» the snout, sometimes described as 
a parrot beak. The forehead is rounded, slightly overhangfng 
the lower jaw, and has no beak. The dorsal fin is up to 10 
inches (25 4 cm). It is probably very distinctive as the anhrTials 
surface to breathe. Many toothed blackfish are black on the 
baek and siigbtly^ lighter on the beUy. The areas around the 
anus and genitals and the lips are unpigmented. Many- 
toothed blaekrish are presumably rare. 

May Ba Confused WHh 

Many toothed blackfish may be confused with either the 
false killer whale or the pygmy killer whale. They are 
considerably smaller than* the fals^killer whale, have a 
slightly more pointed snout, and lack the prominent humplike 



fcyrward margin on'tfie flippers which is characteristic of the 
false killer whale. ' ^ 

They are mpproximalely the same^ize as pygmy killer 
whaleSi but the white area around the genitals which extends 
up onto the side in pygmy killer whales may be lacking in* 
many-toothed blackfish. This spfeeiei*has pointed flippers, 
while those of pygmy killer whales are rounded on the tips. 
Many tooihed blackfish also have a sHgfetly mdre pointted 
snout. Otherwise* the two species ar% virtually indistinguish- 
able in encounters at sea> 

Distribiition 

Although many tTOthed blackfish have not yet been 
reported in the western North Atlantic, they are included 
in this guide because of a record from the eastern tropical 
North Atlantic and the known tropical distribution in^ 

' other areas. 

Str&ndtd Spaeimana 

Stranded many toothed blackfish can be distinguished 
from false kSler and pygmy killer whales by the number of 
teeth alone. Many-toothed blackfish have more than 15 per 
side per jaw (usually 21^25); both other species have 
lees than 15. 

e 



Wigm 156,-^ A Uve BMBy-tdOth^ bbek^gh is « howling pmm 
is tfae Phfflppin«s. At M ihmam aalrafth wfD be vfrteO^ 
ta^s^b to dktiBSuiih froa pyisy klUer w^lts, iPhetat 



iih bave free 21 to 25 teetfa per ddb 
ies are psbted whfle of pf^y 



PYGMY SPERM WHALE (T) 

Xofto bmvicepM (Blainvifle 1838) 



N©ne known. ^ 

Pygniy sperm whales reach a Itngtli of at least 11 feet (3.4 
m). They are chaMeterbed by 1) an extteTOly rpbust Iwly 
that rapidly Upers near the tail,^2l a iquarish head, and 3) a 
nanww, undersluhg lower jaw which is Ic^cated well behind 
the tip -of the snout. Along the. side of the headi in 
approximately the same position where gill slits would be 
located on a fish of compara%le size, there is a crescent- 
shaped bracket mark, often called a false ^11. - 

The flippers^ which are smoothly curved on the forward 
margin and may reach a length of 18 inches (45,7 cm) or more 
on an adult specimen * are Ipca^d well forward on th^^e^ji 
just below and behind the Jacket mark. 

The dorsal fin is very small* falcate, and legated ^^Ae 
latter half of thjAack, 

Though^^0«l6ration can be described only from stranded 
specimens and a few encounters with living animals, pyfTny 
sperm whales appear to be dark staeL gray on the back, 
shading to a lighter gray on the sides, and graaually fading to 
a dull white on the belly. The outer surface of the flippers and 
the upper surface of the tail flukes are also steel gray. 

Natural History Notes 

From the few accounia, .the following may be sutnmarized 
about ^Jte behavior of pygmy ^perm whales at sea: They 
reportedly usually rise slowly to the surface to breathe, 
produce a blow that is inconspicuous, and do not normally roll 
aggressively at the surface like most other species of small 
whales. They reportedly fold their nippers flat against their 
bodies when swimming. They have been reported to lie 
motionless in the water with the back of the head on the 
surface and the tail hanging loosely down in the water. (A 
similar behavior in sperm 'whales has made them a minor 
hazard to shipping, since Jt has resulted in some collisions 
with ships,) When they are startled in this posture, they may 
defecate, issuing a cloud of reddish brown to rust colored 
fece. Beached pygmy sperm whales hav^^JiMjeen observed 
to defecate a fine chocolate feces. 

Pygmy sperm whales appfirently feed primarily on^squid, 
but do take fish as well. ^ 



May Be Confuied With 

" ■ i 
In general, when they can be examined at close range, 
pygmy sperm whales are so distinctive that they are unlikely 
to be ron fused with any other species e^ccept perhaps the 
dwurf sperm whales. At a distance, they might he confused 
with small individuals of any of the beaked whale species 
(p. 78) that also have a^elativeiy small, fiileate dorsal fin 
located in the latter third of the back. Closer examination 
should permit easy separation, however, since the pyKmy 
sperm whale has a blunted head, while the beaked whales, as 



the name implies, ha^ve elongated **dolphinlike" beaks and are 
considerably larger. At sea, pygmy sperm whales are most 
likely to be confused with thejr couiins thi dwarf sperm 
whales (p. 148 and Fig. 16(j). The two species can be dis« 
linguished m foUowsi 




To 11 feet (3i4 m). 



MAXIMUM SIZE ^ \ 
' ^ To 9 frfet (2,7 m). 

DORaAL FIN 



Smallto 8 inches (20,3 cm), 
falcate; located in latter third 
of back. 



Taller, more like that of 
bottlenoied dolphins; locat- 
ed near the midpoint of the 
back; 



COLORATION 

Bpth species are dark steel ^ay on the^ack, grading to 
lighter on the belly. - * ^ 



DiitributioQ 

Because they have been rarely observed at sea, normal 
ranges for this species are not known. Based jon itranding 
records, however, the following can be stated. In the western 
North Atlantic." pygmy sperm whalei have been found as far 
north as Sable Island, Halifax, Nova Scotia, as far south as 
Cuba, and as far west as Tpxaa in the Gulf of Mexico. They are 
frequently found stranded along the Atlantic coast of Florida 
and throughout the eastern and northern Gulf of Mexico, 



Struded Spe 

Because of Ahe distinctive characters of the ftpnus, 
stranded pygmy and dwarf sperm whales are unlikelyno be 
confused with any other species of cetacean, though the 
rather narrow underslung Jaw and the blunted head may 
result in. their casual dismissal by some beach walkers as 
stranded sharks. The two species of Kogia may be 
distinguished by the following: - 



Pygmy Sperm Whale 



Dwarf Sperm Whale 



TEETH 



12 16 (rarely lO-U) in lower 
jaw are larger; no teetb in 
upper. 



8 11 (rarely 13) small snd 
extremely sharp teeth in 
lower jaw; sometimes have 
up to 3 teeth in each upper 
jaw. 



THROAT 

No ('reuses or grooves on Several short irregular creas* 
}^r„=if t es or grooves on throat. 



ERIC 




ill hm readllF dM^uJihed. 1^ PFpi? whttki hfmy^pi, (top) reAfhea ■ leBfth of aboyt 

ta the Uttef hAtf of the btt^. The dwArf sp^rm whale, f . ^nnit (bottom) feftch^s only ab^t 9 feet 
ike" is Appe«B«t if bated BW the nUddk of th€ hi^. Colon^m of fa^ spedseDB Is probablf 
wer photogfa^ are the result of de^smpositiaa. iPk§tQt fFm^J^kyUIihrnd, {t&p\miA^m»^ 




whale from JekxU Island, Ga, Not« the position and ahape of the flipf^rs aad naouth, and the abrupt 
I the body at the t*fl fttoek. (PAoio 6v D. K. CMwlL ) 



146.. 



ERIC 




Film im.^U^ «i A pfmw mm tmm i^ttaMn FMds 

' p^eritcd lirMk^t m&rki." CFAaid by F, Wm± 



Fignr« 163. A detaOed view of Uis moutb of ■ pygmy sperm whiUe from 
the eMt eout of FlorMA. In both spedes of Kogta these long, eurvtd, 
nee^-duu^ teeth, found in osly the lower jsw, loek into s«kets in the 
upper Jaw. Pygay ■perm wbalegh«ve from 12 to 16 (rarely 10 or U ) psirs 
of teeU; dwarf ft^rm w.h«Jti have from 8 to U (rarely 13) p«rs. iPkoto 
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Eat porpoisa (West Indiei). 
DefcriptiMi 

pwaFf^^peFm whalei reach an overall length of 
M^roximately 9 feet (2.7 nn). Like the other species of Kogia, 
uim pyfnty iperm whale (p. 144 )• the dwarf sperm whales are 
fflaparttiTTfffI by 1) a squ^iiH head. 2) an extremely robust 
body which tapers rapidly near the tail itoek. 3) a narrow, 
underslung lower jaw, and 4) a brackit mark or false giU on 
the side of the head. 

Th^ dorsal fin of thb species is tat] and falcate, clMsly 
r^embUng that of the Atlantic bottlen^ed dolphin, and is 
located near the niidpoint of the back. There are several 
short, irreftilar creases or grooves on the throat sinailar to 
thoie found on the sperm-whale (see Figs. 60, 1^). ^ 
^ Dwarf sperm whales are dark steel gray on the back, 
jading to lighter gray on the sides, and fading to dull white 
on the belly. 

i ' 

May B« CoDfaMd With 

Because of their tall, falcate dorsal fln, dwarf sperm 
whales may be confused at a distance with any of the small 



dolphin species. Their all- black or dark steel-gray coloration 
and the blunted head increase the likelihood that they can be 
confused with pygmy killer whales or many^toothed 
blac^sh. I]iey will have to be examined at close range before 
they\can be distinfuished. 

t Dw^f sperm whales may also be confused with pygnny 
sWrm^iales (p. 144 and Fig. 160). The two species can 
be^^erentiated by the characteristics tabulariied on p. 144« 



DistiAiitioD 



Since it has only recently been recognized as a species 
distinct from the pygmy sperm whale and even moreTecently 
given a connmon name, records of dwu'f sperm whales may 
have been confused with those of its close relatives. The 
dwarf ^perm whale has been reported from %i least Geor^ 
south to St. Vincent, Lesser Antilles, and throughout th^ 
eastern and northern Gulf of Mexico. It is highly likely that 
this species," like the pygmy sperm whale^ extends further to 
the n^th, ^ 

Strud^ Spaemiaai 

Becauie of the distinctive characteristic of the genus, 
neither species of stranded is likely to be confused with 
any other species. They can be distinguished from oije 
ahother by the characteristics tabularized on p. 144^ 




F%Bfe 164.— A dwsFl ip«ra whale ttrmded bw St. Angsftfae, FU^ ihewn iwtra^i^ is the tank at MKrinetiad ef Fbridft, Id tUa ipedtf 
the dofsd Ra !■ taO^r thas that of the p^lpi^ iperra whale lad li ^^ted near the mMpdat el the baek (see Flga. 159 and IM). 
(PAoto smfi9iy ofMamt^d of Florida.) f 



J t J. 
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BOR PORPOISE (T) 

apAocoena (Linnaeus 1758F - ^ 

length of about 5 feet (1.5 m). Its most distinctive identifying 
features in encounters at sea are 1) the small, chunky body; 2) 
the coloration, dark brown or gray on the h&Qk^ fading to 
lighter grayiih brown on the sides, often with speckling in the 
transition zone, and white on the belly extending farther up 
on the sides in front of the dorsal flni 3) the small round- 
ed head, lacking a distinctive beak; 4) the smaU, tri- 
an^lar do^al fini and 5) the ihallow, inshore northerLy 
distribution; 




» del Mtf, Sea^e, Note th« ^ (ufiully I#if tb^ S feet [U a] ). the smiO 
H(^t#r ^is* of the ridef and beDj IstrB^tas ^^er up Id boet si the 4oiwl fin. Ebvbof 
iors, and repnrtedly do not Apprduih moving vesitlB nor ride bow wrnvms, {Photoi by J, 



found- 
^poise. 



f in the 
overall 



Ab ih# n&mt impUei, tht harbor porpon| inhabit baysr 
htrboi^ river mouths, and aU thi reiativd^^allow inahOTe 
water faetwt©n. l^ough It may travel in lelmli nearly a 
htanA^ indii^duala; it is n^ore often Mnup<pairs or in imall 
P^ypi of from S to 10^ individuals. It oftei iwimt qfUietly at 
Iht surface. It will not ride the bow wave ind is v©^ diffieult 
to approach elcmly by boat \ ' % 



May Be ^^g#d WHh 



The harbor porpoise is not known to associa^iiftwlth 
doiphins but la sometimes seen in close proximity^ fln 
whajes and humpback whales off the Canadian^coast in spiring 
and summer. Because of its northern inshore habitat, the 

i 



harbor porpoise is not lik^ to he confined with M^fher 
cetaei^. * h 

Har^r p^rpoisei are restricted to^the'eolder watlf^s of the 
western North Atlantic Ocean. They hAve been reported 
ft om North Carolina nol^th to the Davis Strajts and the waters 
of southwestern Greenland. Within this range they are 
probably most common inthe Bay of Fundy and off southwest 
Greenland. 



Stranded S^cuieDS 



In addition ^t^Jhe ^cKaractf riiti^ described ^ abdW for 
living animals, stranded harbor porpoises can be r^dUy 
identified by the small spade-shaped Jeot^ ^-28 per ^aw/ 





J-. 























Figui^ 168, ^ A lufbor porpolH barpooBed is FuMmaqyoddy Bay, New Bninawkk, Huiiof ^rpei»i have bom M to 2S tmaU, ipade-akj^ed teeth 
ia «eb yp^f jaw and fa^m ^ to 36 in each lower jaw. Hotm tfae rouaded head^ the abienee of a be^, and the trlufuUi' dorgAl (P4olO ^ E. 
OflaWPt) 
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APPENDIX A 

TAGS ON WHALES, DOLPHINS, AND PORPOISES 



Field sUidii'H of tHT,aot'ans arc vtTv tiiffirult. Virsi, ii is 
t'Xtri'mt'ly hard to hv piiHitivc that an individual or a i^roup of 
animals is thf sairiu^frtnn imv i-nrtjiniUT In [hv nrxl. Thi^ 
nifan.H that it in ntuirly impi>sHii)U' ia di'ti'rriiini', lV)r i;'xanif)lis 
whi'thor htTds of aniniaU ar<- r<-sidt'nt in an arna or tmly 
suasnnal visitors. Without information j)f thin kind, 
dt'tt'rrninations v ital to populatitjn nianai^j-nu/nl, siivY] as sizvs 
j)f p«)pulations and natural rani^('s. nrv iniposHiijlo to niakt'. 

Secondly, as wv friMjUonlly poinL out in this guidps 
individual cctacoans ari' usually visihU> tt) a surfaiH' ohsorvcT 
only durint^tht' i)ritd'monit'nts vvhi^n ths'y l)r('ak tht' air Nv.uttT 
intt'rfaco iu lircathf', Tht- maj<irity of their vital a(niviiii-N 
ftM»ding. r*'prt)durl ion, r()niinuni(';4ti<'n. ostablishiH^ 
and maintaininif positi()n within the hc^d, and (h^lVndin^^ 
against natural pnt-noj.'s) tak<' {jjajT priMiarilv heh)w the 
surfa.re, well jmH uf vu-w to a surfare ol)servrr, 

In rorrnt years. in\n aJtempt to overermir^ some of these 
pr(ihlerns, srient ist s liave^ l>een plaeint^ markers isn varitju^ 
spc'ries (if .-tMai'eans and riionil orint^ their nu>\enient s, "i [le 
fr)llnwiti^ l>rief sumffiarv ot nia jor met hods n| taL^^^in^^ 
(^I'tareans is j>rn\" ided to acfjuairif t lo^ reader with markers he 
niav expect in see in (he wi-steru Nnrth Alkintie. 

Htatic fags 

SintH' their de Vflnprnent in the mid 1920'^, nunieroii-, 
[)is<'overy marks i small stainless 4teel pro jertiles with 
ident ifv inL^ tn fjirnuU ion sfanipefl nn themi have heen shijt intrt 
rfimmereialh" valuahle sperie>i \)y means o! a ^hotk^un^ rhe 
rreovery of t hese nuirks frtoil w hales suf)se!|Uenf ly killed in 
the whalinK industry has provifled s;duat)le in{()rmat if)n on 
the movement patterns and on fjasir asjjeets ol^the L,^rosvth 
and development of harvested sperif^s rjf whaU-s. Diseos tTV 
marks are' Jirnit e(l, h<iw^e'Ver, heeause they are nut visible in a 
tivini^ anirual. lieduet iou in whalins.c arf i \ it it^s will hrifu: ahuut 
a sli^iufieant retiuetion m their use. 

More riM'i'nt ta^Lnnt^ dc' vrl( if utient ^. relate \n truirks w hieh 
will he visible fm U free sw !n|niin5< animaL Lart^e whales, inr 
inHUUHHN may bv- tai^i^etl u it^ ('oh>r etoded slrearntu^s, sueh as 
that shown in Appendix^'1-'ii(ure A2. I'he la^s.'whit^h are 
nuMiified %rrsion^ nf th«' spai^hetti tat^s first rcoistrurted Ujr 
use on fishes, ronsist of a small stainli'ss stnel h*';ld tnr 
atiaohmt'nt to the bluhher and a eolorful streamer i stsmet imes 
staniped with information on ak^encies to which taL(s should 
b»' ri^turned' which is visdile abn^ <■ t he .surUicM o} tlir atiima.l- 
rhest' t at^'i mav b?e a pp|u-d \)v iisjii'^ cil hs^r a pnle afjfjlicat tT i t -"^ 
a vrossf)c^>v and crossl)i)w }»nlt s. Hoi h afjplicat ors ar»' '-'iuifip^'d 
with a stop t{) limit t he deptn^ of f)enet rat ion U'lto t hi- aninial's 
[)lubber. Mxtiuisivr experunV'rUat ion indu^iti's lhat thr !a[(^ 
do not harm fh»- aniriials a^U^h-H thrir afjplicat iun i--- nut 
lraunuili<\ Wuh t he '^i jnt inued^rrd net hoi in ^^llah^^'; act is it y. 
it is hfjprd that t hr a-t- .it -^lu^h rnarki^r^ in tht^ stiid) ot' 
in<rvements of l)i^ svhales will be iruTeased, 

H»M\iii'.r- !>[{ m r id»' ! Mr lios*. u a c i »! a inos ifUf s t "S'-^rh 
tlitT'ofn makiru^' tfo-nis»-K*- acrj-ssibh^ Inr ta.i'iU!)!:^ .iiitl 
capf ure. sniall ps >rp(fisi". a nd Hi ilfihni-. ha \ r n ta>^L.nMi w it }i 
a i^rt'af er % aru-t >' of nia[^'< - ' h tn laiMp- ss hah-s. In rtM'cnr ytsii's, 
at Usist thrff kind'- I italic LiK'-. ini'lndini;- spat^hriti 




Appendix t'igufe Al. — Home of thc' baNic kindN of t&j^N liHfd to niMrk 
piirpoiHi-N , linlphinN, and Hmall whaloN. A, B, and Care nylon button tagNv 
vvhirh iirt' plart:'d in th(' dorHaJ fiii of animalN and may bo f U?arly visible as 
tht' onimfi^ NiirfaccN to brfatht*^, 1) in a vinyl hpaghftti tag, {Photo by 
Krimic, courtesy of MqvqI Undirsea Uenter.) 



slreanij-rs, ha\e beerr plaeed on snndl and medium .si^a.'d 
(H^tatasins, ' . ^ %^ 

Spairhetti la^s, placed in the animal's blubber near tho 
base fit thi' dj>rsal fin a# it rides the bow wavo, stream to 
ron tor rn t«j the eontriur of the, animars l)ody as it swims ( App. 

AM). It is not possiiile tn identify the numbers on the 
spa^hrt t i f a^ rsf a riiosau^ ainima!, although color codes may be 
Used Ui itiditsaJe diffcrf'ni H|.HM"ies, populations, or tag^^ing" 
arpa^. 

Huttnn tai^s and in)\/Av biMuds are placeci on eafjtured 
animals prior t(j their release. The button tags (App. Figs. 
A 1. A5) are placed in the dorsal fin und should be visible as the 
annijai surfat es to breathe* or asdt rides thi* bow wave. At 
rlo-A' rantre, t he nurnl)er, let ter. or desiiFn may also hv visdde. 
Vrvi'/.v i)r anils ( App, p^') AB) are placed on the back or dorstd. 
ftn \K it h a >upi'rc(>oIed branding ir(>n. a[»parenily without piun 
mt ili-^etimfori to the aniitial, and provide a permanent nuirk 
Incli leases tlii' taL^tO'cl atinnal free Of enciindjranees. The 
iis(> (if frt'e/e branfls sliows pr<unise and should come into 
inor*' t'\ t r fisi ve Usi-. 

(ith^'T static ta^i/ir, techniques curreiitlv under 
invr^i h ai iuii irii'lutU' ttfe ase nt' laser l^cumis to appiy small 



lo4 



Appendix Figure 42. — A HpmgheHi tag ia the 
back of ft blu^ wtule off Cl^meat^ IgUnd^ 
CiOif . {Photo by S, Lmtkerufood, ) 




V 




ApiKodix Figure A3, - A ips|hetti Ug In the fUnk of i battl«aa««d dolphin ofl Lor»Mi, B«J« CalifBroM, Meiico. This partkular w«s plac«i 
unusually low, Thp atrruaer ud ipiixhetti Ugg »re usually placed Wf b OB the back, just in Irootol the dorul Iln, and are clearjv vitlblr an the 
animal surfaces to breath, {Photo by E. E't*anJ, ) 
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Appendix Flfura A5.-TUs is the k 
ffi|jmMl swiraming ffe^ in the g#A 
A Nobis, court€ty of M&ine^id of 

brands and the uho of gas 
technique* however, has yet re 
The sueeuss of any tagging 
depends on the resighti ng of t.ag| 
of tags, For that reasOHi we ap 



tMg piftced OD the dorsaj fin of m aewly eaptured saddkbuk dolphin off CftUUoa liUnd, Caiif, 

(PAolo by W. E. Evant, ) 




he botton Appears oo ms 
*mIos Vefdes, Cilil. iPhQto by 



nding devices. Nt^thur 
ed the field biologist, 
rjgram using ntatit' tags 
inirnals and tht' rtjcovtTy 
1 to r^'aclers to be on the 




Ap^^ix Figure A6,^ Freeze -bruding is mn Ap^reoUy paial#ii 
meth^ of Applying a ^rsuneot Ideatifylng mArk to the body of a 
porpoise or whale. (PA^fo of a bottlgnottd doipAM off SaroMOtOi F%a>t by 
A. a Irvim. ) 



lookout for tagged animals and to report sightings to om of 
the authors. 

I^dio Transmitter Tags 

In recent years, radio transmitter tags have been 
developed for use on marine mammals. As they continue to 
become more reliable, these tags are expected to come into 
more and more widespread use. 

Early radio tags (Fig. A7) were simple locator beacons 
which permitted the animal to be tracked by sending a signal 
to a tracking vessel or aircraft every time the animal surfaced 
and the antenna tip was exposed. Even these basic packages 




App^ndii Figure — A saddleb«ek doiphin wearifig & radia tmg 
IfABiimjttef iurfftcei to bfeathe off Bnuthern Calif om^. iPhotQ courtesy 
^of W. E. Evani.) 



provide important information on movement, activity 
patterns, and respiration rates, 

Subsequent developments have involved the addition of 
sensors to monitor the maximum depth of each dive and 
environmental parameters such as the water temperature at 
that depth (Fig. A8). 

IjOgical extensions of these developments include the 
addition of numerous other sensors to permit simultaneous 
monitoring of multiple aspects of the jmimal's environment^ 
and the transmission of these data first to aircraft and 
subsequently to satellites for relay to shorebased 
laboratories. 

In addition to permitting sejenlists to define movement 
patterns and daily diving patterns of cetaceans, the use of 
such devices offers an exciting means of determining the 
environmental parameters that trigger changes in their 
behVivior. 

Radio transmitter tags, in a variety of configurations, 
may be constructed and attached for^^^pi-term studies or for 
long term monitoring of migrating animals^ In either case, 
depending on their size and methods of attachment, radio 




Appendix h 'muTc AH. - A radio trMsmitt^r package atUchrd to iht dorsal ridge of a California fray whalr, This yearling aoima], captive for most of the 
Urm y?ar of Hh HIp, wbh reieaN^d into the oc^an off San Diego, Calif., in March 1972 and NubHequently tracked from shipboard and aircraft for over 30 days. 
iTie senHor tranHOiitter package, Mhown in detail in the inHet, waH deNlgned to m^aHurt- the maximuin depth of the animars dive and the water temperature 
•t that depth. {Photo by 5, Lmatherwooit ) 
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APPENDIX B 



RECORDING AND REPORTING OBSERVATIONS OF CETACEANS AT SEA 



To increase reliability of identifieationH. obners-erH should 
train lhi»mselves to ask the following kinds of flucstions twich 
' time ei'tafeans are encountered: 

L How large was the animal? 

2. Did it have a dorsal fin? If so, w hat wiis its s'v/.v-. shapt-, 
and position on the animars l)ack".' 

'3. Was the anirnars lilow visihlt/? If so, how tall did il 
app('ar"/ What was itn shape? How frequently did the animal 
i)low\' 

4= What was the animal's color and color pattt^n? 

fj, I)id it huvt^ any highly distinciivt- markings? 

H= If it was a large or medium si/rfl unimul, di<l it shnvs its 
tail flukes when it bt^gan its dive? 

7, It it was a mediuni-si^^ed or small animal, did it 
approach, avoifi, f>r ignort^ the vessel? Difi it ride ih<* how 
wa\ 4'? 

H.. What was its ht-havior? Did it jump from the uaiur? If 
so. did it iiiake a smo<ith gracelul arching jumpi or did it spin, 
Homersaidti or r*'<'ntor with a splash? 

One characterist !<■ is rarely sufticient hy itstdf. an<l the 
greater aniount ofrtdc^ ant I'vidcnt't- t hi- ohscrs rr can obtain, 
the greater the liktHihood h<' <-an makr a reliable 
idi*ntiricatioa= Hut it is imj)ortant to remember t hat even the 
most experiencf'd cM'tologisls are often unable to niake an 
identification. rh<Tetore> even if you <^annot [)ositi\ely 
identify an tminial or even make a u;i)ui\ i^ut'ss as to its 
identity. <lo not hf'sitate in fill Cfut the rest of the sighting 
record form and siibmit it t(i an af jprofiriate otficr, last ing t he 
{■harat'ters ynu cjbserve and fillim( in as much of the form as 
pcissible niay enaide a f'etologist to makc^ an identification 
based on those ' ehara* ters and his knovvltM:ig<' of the 
tdistrihution, movt/me-nfs. and beha^ ior of cet a<"ea ns.. In this 
' regard, a sketch made a^^ soon as pn^sihle after t he en(M)Unt er 
and phfttograph-^ taken from a'- nr'n;.^ angles a.s [H!ssil>|e uHl 
\\[(\ in t he id»'nl itirat lan. 



"TwriHample sighting reports are provided to demonstrate 
a method of recording observations. The .first report, 
"Sighting Inforniation." is Completed as an example and is 
footnoted for exphmation. The second report. "Cetacean 
Data Fiecord," located at the end of the guide, is blank and 
may be photocopied in bulk for use in the field. Copies of this 
«jr similar forms are available from any of the authors or from 
National Marine F isheries Service. Til)Uroni t'alif, IjVen if no 
lorm is available, however. ol)servations should be recorded 
in rough form, in as much <letail as possible. 

He liable intermit tent reports of cetaceans are of interest 
to ct'tologists. Their locations indicate seasonality of 
disirihution. anti their frequencies help indicate relativt? 
af)undances of the various species. Because scioniists are 
at tem[)ting to determine areas in which cetaceans are often, 
occasionally, seldom^ or never found, and are ultimately 
describing w^hy animals are found in one area and not another, 
persons who want to go a step further in their participation in 
observer programs nuiy want to keep and report records of 
their entire cruise tracks anc^zones in which vigilance was 
maintained but no cetaceans were observed. Data obtained in 
this manniT may be usee) as the foundation of estimates of 
(^etacean populations, estimates which are extremely difficult 
to#»i)tain l)y any other method. 

To \h' of maximum u^ in such calculations, however, 
records of this kind niust include the following minimum 
information: time and location of^beginning and ending of 
c'ach contiruu)Us watch, weather conditions as they affect 
visihility. sea state, ship's speed, height of the observer(s) 
ahove the whaler, number of persons on watch, and details of 
each sighting, particularly the estimated distance of the 
animaHs) from the ship's track, 

F'or a sample of a fictional continuous watch report might 
look Iike\he following. If sighting forms are available, these 
oiiservatiAns may be recorded directly onio them. Addition= 
al information (^an be recorded on the fj|:)posite side of the 
forms. 



\|>p<-iHli\ I igiirr HI. A ■uinlplo rrilpii- Ir.trfv v^llh 



/ 



( 



NIGHT OR 
NO WATCH 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



RV Melville (34- foot fonvi'rt«*il Fishing boat) 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

NMFS 

^ydrographir Cruiso Miami, Florida to FlaminKu, Florida 
28-31 January 1973 

2 observers (G.K. lantrle and (i.M. Mohrl 
Eye level of observerNi IB fepi above water 
Average ship speed: HJ) knots during continuous watch 
Continuous watch information (refer to Fig. Bl ): 



Leg 


Date 


SUrt 
time 


End 
time 


Start 
position 


End 
position 


Weather— Visibility 


12 


2/28 


1200 


1 7:R) 1 


[I. Miami r)ook 
V^a. Key 


25^42N 
80^^02W 


Beaufort II Visibility 
3 miles 


3 4 


2/29 


0800 


1 .100 


24^26N 
80— Q4E 


25^00N 
H1-04W 


Beaufort I Visibility 
3.5 miles 


5-6 


2/30 


0700 


1630 


20-12N 
HO — iBW 


25— 12N 
81 -low 


3, 5 miles 


7-S 


2/31 


0700 


0900 


25 -00 
80^-^ 45W 


Flam in 1^0 


miles 



•Hi 



Cetacean observations i refer to Fig. Bl 
A 2'2H 104H 



v.. 



lolphins, lUTHiops tnincatuH. 6 miles outside 

ou ided west — rode bovvibriefly/ 

Far rations ot sea birds ig ^Jk^a. 

On tree;^e branded N 1 on dorsal fin. 

H 2 ^29 1100 2 ^ Males directly ahead of vessle headed NE-^40^foot 

ft with calf. 2 bottle nosed dolphins accompanying the 

V w*=rfj riding pressure wave off whale's head. 

F 2 2U liOfJ 2. :^potted porpoises, Stent'lla plurjifHiojf, F25 miles 
oui-^ide our course, headin^f 240^ mag. 
Dfd not ride bow wavc'. 

D 2/30 1300 ienosed dolphins. Tursiopi^ trunmtv ^ 200=300 yards 

h '-r of our course, milling in area of concentrations of 
mi.ih'i and other small schooling fishes, dolphinj^ (porpoises) 
an?l birds ferding on fish. * 
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S IG HTI NG I N FOR M ATION 



7- 



.OCATION ^ 



DATt: ANni.()('ALTIMK 

wf:athkh ('ONI )rTir)Ns ^^^ft^^^^ rain v» s i W 1*1 S^mi ^ 'Tgyy^ A-'Zf 



OCKANOGHAPIIIC CONDITIONS 



'^wa life 1 ^ 2 ^eef feg a'^a r U3 K i tc g a ft & 



spKciKs- K^^HT ujhaie-b, fcgbslaena glac rah s number of ANiMAL(S)je:...__.. 



hi^a[)IN(;op animaijS) 

ASSOCIATKI) ORC; AN isms' 



SPKED OF ANIMAL(S) J 
(KNOTS) 



Qhj urx Jey^^i f led ^io- 2o^ 

i A(;s()[n'vi SI ai.markinCtS^^^. wK^ltf j dee^ ^ jas W a^ro^S ba^k akau 
3^4". Waking tUujlnale& - 3^63 D ^Issji uu a ^ U rhg . ___ 
('HAHACi KRI^IT( SOHSKRVKI) WHFUII KKSIT;IT:I) I^SPKCTKS IDENTIFICATION'S Pf ^ fOa 



4a I i^at ila+ 



[iF%lIA\TOROF ANIMAFiS)^^^-A^i i vw w^le ^WaVnn^^Tead^^^^ 





_ ^ ^ ITiOTOS AVAILAHLK YFS ^ NO 

H )N AL RIOI AUKS 5 p hi ^em^S^vn^d A^ i + b. UJ h aj e s + ir e p 



NAMF AND ADI)[(KSS()I-'()BSKR\T:R iSlinM)H A/(') 

, . , : I 111 I . . ' i I i - ■ - I. .-, t :.i iii 1... , . ' L' ..r i , ■ _ 



:nLibU' pt r-iit inn , fsir rxumfiU" n hnur'-i at I'i knut-., >K nl Mi; 



l:if -.1 ri'l f ilaith nuui fi) ^ 
I'll i ! '^iriiihtr rial a fias f 
"tn rrlifl and rclal lufi'^.hip^ 

r - 

■hills - arh ( MW- ff'M h rnfh 
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APPENDIX C 



NTRANDKD WHALES, DOLPHINS, AND PORPOISES 
With a Key to the Identification of Stranded Cetaceans of the We§tern North Atlantic 



Stranded Animals 

As wo disciissod briefly in the intr(j(iu('t inn to thiK g-uido, 
whalt'H, dolphins, unci porpoiHcs soniolinu-s "strand" ov 
'■bt'arh" thcmsi'lveH, individually or in rntirt' hords, for a 
('omplox of Htill incompletely understood reasons. TJioiiKh the 
reasons su^^gesteri tor thi'se sirandin^s appear almost ds 
numtTous as the strandings thenisi^lveH, two tenable 
generalizations have [-eeentiy been projjosed. 

Stranclinj^H of l()ne individuals usually invo|vi> an anirnal 
which is siek or injured. Mass strandini^s, involving frorn 
several to several hundred individuals, appear to be far more 
rompU'X and rnay result fri)m fear reactions, from t^xtremely 
i)ad weather I'ondjt lore^. troni he^rd vvide (lisease conditions, 
or troni tailure ()f the eehuhx-at ion svsteni due to phvsie>logir;tl 
f>rof)lems or en vir»»nnientiU conditions which combine to 
reduce its idfecl iveness. to rnenticHi t>nlv a feu. 

Whatever their causes, howeviT, cotacoan strandinL^s 
usiially attract crowfls and elicit much f>ublic interest and 
sympathy. There are frequent ly attem[)t^ to savi* the lives of 
the animals involved, j 

Individually stran^t'd t'etaceuns rareK survive', i^vt-n if 
they are foun<l soon after strandinL^ and uansfxirted to 
adetjuate hohlinl^ facilities^ This does not niean that e\erv 
attemjit shouhl not l>e made to sav t' them. 

Iri mass strandm^s, sotni' individuals mas^ [)e entirely 



healthy, and if they art^ founfl soon imough after strantling, 
prcjperly |)rolected and transported, and correctly rared for 
in ihi' initial ivss days after colleetion, they nvA' survive in 
captivity. Attempts lo rescue all the animals iri a mass 
^traiiding by tow intf them out to sea have almost always been 
Irustraiing because the animals usually swim repeatedly 
[)a<"k Cinto the l)each. 

II ycju (liscoscr a stranding and before ^vou beenrne 
inscfUed in an attcmipt to save a live stranded animal or to 
(M)llect data from a deatl one, you should bt^ aware of the 

frilhnv iiig; 

Marine mammalB are currently protected by law. finder 
pr<jv^i(ms of t h(' Marine Manimal Protection Act of 1972, it is 
unlau ful for persons without a j)ermit to handle, harass, or 
possi'ss any nmrine mammal. It is within the authority of 
State otlicials and t'niplos'ees of the National Marine' 
Fisheries SiTviee to arrange for the care of live animals 
through certified institutions, such as niany of those listed in 
Appendix K.. \ Kven if the animals were not protected by law, 
any impulse to take ihem to backyard swimrning pools, for 
instance, should be tempered by the knowledge that their 
chances of survival are far great(*r in an institution with the 
lacdities and expertise to propiTly care for them J The bi'st 
general rule is to notify the neari^st State or National Marine 
Msheries Service office. If you prefer, how-ever, you may 



Appendit FiRur** ("l.= Whal*N and dolphinN, ljk»> thi» mixt'd Hchool of faJsp killer whak'N and bottienoNt'd doiphinH, HometimcH Ntrand thi^mNijlve? 
^ individuallv or Ah entire herdN for a cnmph*s nf Ntill inromplrtf'l^ itfi^{'7Kt(>nd reaNonH, {Photo from Japan by S. Oh&umi) 
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c'ontm't ont' of t.h«' in.slitution.s listed in iht* appendix and ask 
them to hanilk- the situation. Home will alrondy havv in rmitn 
to invpHtiKiiti* sivM\i\\n^s, %h}s\ will hi* anxious to .; 

Although you cannot remove the animal from the beach 
without a permits you can ht»lp keep it alive until it fan be 
removed. Here are a few hints. While waiting for help to 
arrive^ endeavor to keep the animal comfortable bh 
possible. If it IN not too large and ^urf conditionH permit, 
Hhould be removed to shallow water where it In barely afloat^ 
The buoyaney otthe water will rediiee tht' Htress to the animal 
and will help U) keep it eool and prevent !)verheatinj?— a real 
danger to stranded retac'eans. 

Whether or not the aninial ran be floated, car? Nhould be 
taken to protect it from ^sunburn, drying out^ and 
overheating, If it in afloat, expo«sed partB should be frequently 
Hplanhed down. If it in high and dry, it Nhould be covered with 
damp clothi particularly on the dornal fin, flipperH, and 
fluke^^ and the body and the terrain Hhould be frequently 
watered to prevent the animal from overheating in the arean 
In contact with the Nand or rock- 
In any cane, be careful to leave the blowhole free ho that 
the animal can breathe, Note alBo that the eyen are 
particularly Nen^itive and NUNCeptible to injury; they Hhould 
be covered with a wet cloth and treated with Npecial care, 
VVithJuek. thiscarrlul hanfllifH^ will b*^ rrwardtui with the 
anirnars bt'in^^ picked iij) anri Iransprirted to an aipiarium, 
where it (^an re<"»M% t' proprT at tent ion. Hut evun if the animal 
cannot be Naved, collection and examination of the carcans can 
provide valuable information to ^cienti^tn working on the 
biology of cetaceanN, or on Nuch problemN ah their diHedNe 
conditions and the effects of environmental pollutants on 
them. Dead Ntranded cetaceanN even in advanced NtageN of 
decoiDpOHition are alno an important nource of materials for 
museum study and display, therefore, every attempt should 
be made to get the carcaNN into the beNt handN. Dead 
rt^laceanN, like the live oneNj are protected by law and may 
not be removed without a permit. 1'he procedure l(fr 
obfainintf pemuH.sjon to rollrrt tlu'rii is the sanu' as that 
oiitfined for Wvi^ strandinj^s. Th(? nKijoritv of Ihr institulion.^ 
;ilfmi^(h<= uf^lrrn North A t ianiir (M)a-a il! rchporid (o emails 



(diout live or dead strandings. Kvvn if you are unable to 
c'oniaetKin appropriate officiid, you can still collect some 
valuabli* inforniatlon by identifying the sperimen, using the 
following key, and by eollecting measurements (see 
Apperidix 1)}= " 

t 

Identifying the Animal ^ 

(\'taceanH may be found during or shortly after the 
stranding or many months later, when the carcass i.s bloated 
or rotted nearly jjeyoncl recognition. If the stranded animal is 
alive in fri-shly (It'ad, it can be identified by any of the 
characteristics itemized in the text. But even if it is in an 
advanced Rtag(' of di'com position it can be identified using the 
key l>elosv. In general numbors and descriptions of teeth 
(Table 1) and numbers and descriptions of baleen plates 
('i'abU' 2) f}t'rsiHt longest as reliable identifying characteris- 
tics. If they are .still detectable on the careasSi numbers and 
lengths o f s' e n t r a 1 gr o o v e s ni a y a 1 s o h {>. u s e d t o s e p a r a t e t h e 
balaeriopt(*rine w hides. * 

In order to use the key below, begin with the first pair of 
opposing characteristics — one o1 the two will apply to the 
specimen you art' examining. On the line following that state*- 
nient thereMfill be a paragraph number, go to that paragraph. 
There you will find two more paired i opposing characteristics, 
Again, one of the two will apply to the specimen you are ex- 
amining. Select that one and go to the paragraph indicated on 
the line foilowlng it. Continue this procedure until v^e state- 
ment which is true for your specimen is followed by a species 
name instead of a reference to another paragraph. This name 
id^tifies the specimen. To verify your identification go to. the 
discussion of that species in the text. With a little practice and 
careful attention to details, identification of whales, 
dolphins, and porpoises will become easier. 



' Thp tablcH were prepared primarily from Toitiilin (1967) iind 
?^iipplonii'nte!l by miHrell:^;'OU?^ puhlished papers and (mr own 
!il5SiTv.:if ion.'-^: I he scM'lion^^ on to<~itht'd whales in the key were developed 
tnllowini.^ tht' ijt^hprnl !>utlinc' of Mnorr (19;13). 



KKVTOTHK II )i:NTIFI(\\11()N ( H^^ STHANDK|) CFCTACKANH 
OFI'HK WKHTKFtNNOHTIi ATf.ANfrH^ 



\ a= I juuhlp i)lou huir; nu tod h [frHsmt iri oit ho r ]ass ; half -pn plat t^s in upper jaws. 

( f iaieen svhalel (L=^ (ioto2 

b. S;nKrh" blou hojc; t«M = th [H^'^i'nt i scjiiiet inios coruH-alfd !)rru*ath t ht' K^'tris); no baleen jdatt-s in upper 

t YAW . I Tofit he(i whale) .. = ... = ==. (k) to9 

li. a : \ fni ra ! k^roo\a-s prf -sf-fi! ; Htr' '1 I i n f )ia- -aqi r; \'io wi-d in prolilo, upp^r ja^^' relat i vely flat and broad. 

\ ( Hajaenopterine whale) = = (ioto'i 

b, \ ontrai ifrooA os absiMH; o n ahsfnt; viovscd iri firollhs uppt'T jaw and lower lips strongly 

arehvfl; UfifH-r jaw \ f = ry narr.' iHi^ht whale) .- = (lotoH 

A, \"{'rif ral inainvi-s rf'id iH^lnr^' fia'. rl. ' (jotol 

b: \\"riM\ll 5! lanU v-- *"Xt rii! I ! n or fi^'Vurid na\ *M. . ; .. (itsto^ 



'*Min? ^ ' -f •■ni ral i:r*rijs .ire niail' N- i i fw flipfMT ' .intl flu n^a inrhiiii' vhoi't yv <L\vin)sv-p>. <..)l\v\\ fniiful an thr ^idr nf f he hc-aci und an t h^' -^^ide uhova^ the 
ihpp^-f. 



10. a 



IK a. 



nosv(\ (hilphin, ami lorattHl nv^r middlu of huck; 8 ^ irarely 13) oxlrrmely sharp tenth in each Inwvr 
jaw: riirtdy Ml tt'eth in i'nrh Uppor jaw, / 

^ f- Dwarf sporm whalo, p. 148 



'Biu*' whain h^in faint iatiTUl rifl^en. ^ 

/ 
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4, a. 50-70 ventral jfrooves, longest oftt^n ending hetweon nippers; baleun iuss than 8 inches (20.3 cm), 

mostly wiiitfi'or y<>llowiMh whito (some posttTior platoK may hv dark) with 15-2o white* bristles per 
centimetiT; 300-325 platcH ^ivr sidv. 

Minku whalts p. m 

b. 38=56 vuntral grooves, longt^st ending well short of navel; baleen U^m?^ than 31 inches (78. 7 cm), black 
(some anteriormost plates may be white) and with 3o-60 (ine ^ilky while bristU'S perTentimettT; 31« 
M 0 plat e H J) e r s i d e . 

Kei whale, p. 32 

5, a. Flippers one fourth to one third^ength of the boc^- length and knobbed on leading ed^e; less than 22 

broad and conspicuous ventral-^boves, longest extending at least to navel; head covered with 
numerous knobs; baleen less than 24 inches (61 cm), ash black to olive brown (sometimes whitish) wit h 
10=35 grayish white bristles per centimeter; 270 400 plates per side. ; 
^ ^ , Humpback whale, p. 40 

b. ' Flippers less than one fifth body length; no knobs; from 40 to 100 fine ventrid 'grooves, longest 

extending at least to navel; head lacks knobs ' ' n * o 

6. a. Three ridges on head, one from blowholes, forward towardH tip of snout, one auxiliary groove along 

each side of main ridge; 40=50 ventral grooves; 250 300 slate-gray baleen plates with 15-35 dirty gray 
bristles per centimeter. 

. firyde's whale, p. 37 

b. Only one prominenL ridge on head,^ from just in front of blowholes forward tow;ards tip of snout; 55 

100 ventral grooves ......... ' ' ' Go to 7 

7. a. Head broad and U shaped; dorsal fin less than 13 inches (33 cm) and very far back on tail stocky baleen 

all black with 10 30 black hristleH per centimeter; plates extremely broad relative to length. 

Blue whale, p, 19 

b. Head broad at gape but sharply pointed orvtip; dorsal fin to 24 inches (61 cm) and slightly more than 
one- third forward from tail; right front one fifth toone-thirdofhaleen>^^ry white to vellowish white, 
remainder dark gray to bluish gray streaked with yellowish wh^ttn plates ha\^ 10=35 gray or white 
bristles pen cwtimeter and are narrow relative to length. V , 

' - Fin W^^e-, p. 26 

8. a. Topofsnbut not covered with callosities; 325-360 baleen plates pe^side. lon^j, reaching 14 feet (4.3 

m); pla^^^s black with black bristles (anterior portion of some plates ^ay he whf^fsh). 

\ Bowhead whale, p, 49 

b. Top of snout covered with callosities, often" including lice and/or barnacles; 250 390 balden plates per 
side, longest reaching 7.2 feet (2.2 m); plates dirty oryeljowish gray (some anterior plates nil or part 
white and some posterior plates brown or blmk) witli^Bo TO bristles per centimeter. 

Right whale, p, 52 

9, a. Upper part of head extending appreciably past tip of lower jaw; lower jaw markedly undershot and 

considerably narrower than upper jau ^ Goto 10 

b. Upper part of head not extending appreeiahly past tip ot lower jaw; lower jaw approximately same 

widihasupper jaw ; Goto 12 

Jiody more (hini 13 feet i LO m); head massive, to one thu^d of hudy length; blowhole located far 
torward of <'yes and to left front of head; dorsal fin low, triangular or rounded followed by series of 
knuckles or crenulations; 1^=25 teeth in each lower jaw fit inttt sockets in upper jaw (10=16 upper 
teeth rarely t'merge). 

Hperrn whale, p. 57 

Ik>dy less than 13 feet ilA) ni): h(>ad considerably less than one third body length; blowhole located 
approximately even with eyes on top of hrad, slightly displaced to left hut not on left, front of head; 
conspicuous dorsal fin present; 8 16 teeth in each lower jaw fitting into sockets in upper jaw. = Goto II 

No creases on throat; dorsal fin snrall and located in latter third of back; 12 10 teeth t rarely 10 11) in 
each lower jaw, 

Pygmy spei-m whale, p, 144 

Inconspicuous creases on throat; dorsal fin tall arid falcate, resembling that of the Atlantic bottle 



12.. ft. Two conspicuoua grooves on outer surface of throat forming V shape pointed forward; notch absent 

or inconspicuous in nukfs, (Beaked whale) ................... Go to 13 

b. No conspicuous grooves on outer surface of throat; deep median notch on rear margin of tail 

" flukes ......... * = = = = . Gotoia 

13. a. A pair of teeth located at the tip of the lower jaw (erupted only in adult males, concealed in females 

and immature animals) ........ , , , Go to 14 

' b, J^o teeth at the tip of the lower jaw = Go to 16 

" 

NOTE^ Immature individuals of the species covered in paragraphs 14 and 15 may not be readily i^entiCiable without 
inuseum preparation and examiliation, ^ 

14. a. Two well deveioped teeth, erupted or hidden beneath the gum, are compressed so they appear 

elliptical in cross section; body to 16 feet (4.9 m); united portion of the lower jaws* more than one- 
fourth the lengtii^f the entire lower jaw. 

^ *^ , True's beaked whale* p. 77 ^ 

b. Two well developed teeth substantially less flattened so that they appear more nearly rounded 

in cross section Go to 15 

15. a. Distinc^yUpftgated beak; pronounced bulge to forehead; blowhjte located in lateral crease behind 

bulge; b^y to 32 feet (9. 8 m); sometimes second pair of teeth be^d first in lower jaw. . 

Northern bottlenosed whale, p. 67 
b. No distinct beak; forehead' slightly concave in front ^f blowhole, increasing in concavity with 
increasing size; body to 23 feet (7,0 m); united portion of lower jaw less than one fou^h the length of 
the entire lower jaw; head of adultmales all white. 

^ ' r Goosebeaked whale, p, 70 

16. a. A single pair of teeth in the united portion of the lower jaw, at the suture of the mandible (about one- 

third of the way from the tip of the snout ta|he gaae); length to 22 feet (6.7 m); flukes less than one^ 
fifth the body length. , - ^S^^ ^ ^ 

Antillean beaked whale, p, 78 

b. Asinglepairof teeth back of united portion of lower jaw; body less than 17 feet {5, 2 m) ................... . Go to 17 

17. ^ a. Teeth not exceptionally large and located immediately back of united portion of lower jaw, abqut half 

wayfrom thetipof thesnouttothegap^ . 

North Sea beaked whale, p. 82 
b. Teeth exceptionally lacge, located on bony prominences near the corner of the mouth, and oriented f 
backwards; corners of mouth, particularly in adult male.s, have high-arching contour; flukes to one- ' , 

sixth or one fifth of the body length. *^ . . 

Dense beaked whale, p. 80 

18. a. Rostrum, if present, not sharply demarcated from for^ead ..................... Gotol9 

b. Head has a distipct, though sometimes .short rostrum. separated from the forehead by a distinct crease angle . . . Go to 30 



19. a. Teeth spadt* Hhaped, lat<^ally compressed and relativelyggmall; body to only about 5 feet (1.5 m); 
22 28 tet»th in each upper and lower jaw. ^ 

Harbor porpoise, p. 150 

b. Teeth conical and sharply pointed (in cros.s section circularv^or slightly flattened anteroposte= 

riorlv . 7. .^..\.. = Goto20 

■ / ' 

a. >Np distinct dorsanin; ba<'k marked instead with small dorsal ridge near midpoint<)f back . ........... Go to 21 

b. Distinct dorsal fin, in middU' or forward third of the back. Goto22 

21w a. 8 11 tt;eth in each upper jaw. 8 9 in each lower jaw; body of youn^slate gray or brownish, adults 
^ white; short broad rostrum. ^ * 

Beluga, p. 99 ^ 
b. No visible teeth (or two teeth} in upper jaw of adults only; in males and sometimes females one or both 
of the.se may gro^ u^ to 9-foot (2.7 ml tusk in left-hand (sinestral) spiral; no rostrum. 

. ' , Narwhal, p. 102 . 

: • ■ * . ' s . . - ' . ■ . 

* By ipellng between the lower jaw^ on th*^ ventral Hurface andfnovingthe finger forward toward.s thelipof the^nout* one can feet the point at which the 
two lower jaws become united |{alk*f1 the HympHiyHi.H). This ItiS^tion i« an important reference pQint.in distingMishing amDng the species separated in 
parain'ftph^ 14, 13, and 16. f\ ^ ( 



i»=. 
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22. a. 
b. 



25. a, 
b, 

26, a. 
b. 

27, a, 
b, 

28. a. 
b. 

29, a* 
b. 

30. a. 
b. 

31, a, 
b. 

32. a. 
b. 

m. a. 



Heatflongand eonical . ..... Goto23 

Headblunt = = ^ ............ . ... Goto24 

20=27 teeih in each upper and lower jaw; crowns of teeth often marked with many fine vertical % 
^ffrinkJes; body toabout 8 feet (2,4 m), * ^ 

Rough'Ldothed dolphin, p, 135 

26-35 teeth in each upper and lower jaw; teeth smooth: body to about 5,6 feet (1,7 m); distribution 
restricted to northern lioast of South America, in the Guianas, and adjacent eastward territory 
of Venezuela, 

Guiana dolphin, p. 132 

Teeth usually at front end of lower jaw only, 2=7 pairs (rarely teeth in upper jaw); all teeth may have 
fallen out of the lower jaw of older specimens or may be extensively worn; forehead with median 
crease; dorsal fin tall and distinct to 15 inches (38. 1 cm); l^ody to 13 feet (4,0 m). " < . 

Grampus, p, 96 ^ 

Teeth in both upper and lower jaws, 7 or more pairs, forehead with n^median crease ^ Go to 25. 

Flippers large and paddle shaped, ovate, and rounded on the distal end; dorsal fin tall and erect*ta - 
6 feet (1,8 m) in males and 3 feet (0.9m)*in females; 10-12 teeth in each jaw; teeth to 1 inch (2.5 cm) in 
diameter. 

Killer whale, p. 84 

Flippers long and pointed = . . . . . . ' Goto26 

Dorsal fin located in forward one third of body, very broad at the base- head bulbous, % 

(Pilot whale) ........ , V ....... Goto27 

Dorsal fin located near midpoint of back; headlong ..... _ Go to 28 

Flippers one fifth of^^dy length, or more. 

Atlantic pilot whale, p. 91 

Flippersone sixth of body length, or less. 

Short-finned pilot whale, d. 94 

J ' ' ^ . 

Flipper has distinctive hump^ on forward ma^in; 841 prominent teeth curved backwards and 
inwards, in each upper*wid lower jaw. - * 

False killer whale, p, 88 . 

Flipper lacks distinctive hump on forward margin; 10-25 teeth in each upper and lower jaw . ... . Go to 29 

8-13 teeth in each jaw. 

Pygmy killer whale, p. 138 

20 25 teeth in each upper jaw, 21-24 teeth in each lower jaw. 

* ^ Many-toothed blackfish, p. 142 

Beak short, usually less than about 1 Inch (2.5 cm) . . Go to31 

Beak more than 1 inch (2.5cm) : _ ^ Qq i^23 

Flippers very short; diirsal fin small and triangular; 38-44 teeth In each jaw; body to at least 8 feet (2,4 * 

m); di^rtinci black stripe from beak to area of anus; in profile beak shows very little separation from 

forehead, 

Frasers dolphin, p. 120 * 
Flippers long relalivt> in body length; dorsal fin tall and diHtinctly falcate: 22=40 teeth In each jaw; in 
profiUs beak nhowH distinrt s<>p;iratifm from ^ovi^hiHui, i iMgeriorhyrwhus Hp.) ...... Got(f32 

22= 28 tee thin eac h ja w ; d orsal f i n a 1 1 black ; body to a bo u i 1 0 f oet (3.1m). 

. White beaked dolphin, p. 126 " 

30=40 teeth in each jaw (some animals have greater number In upper than in lower jaw); dorsal tin 
part gray, part black; body io^aboul 9 feet (2.7 m). 

Atlantic white sided dolphin, p. 123 

20 26 teeth in thi* upper jaws; 18 24 in the lower jawn; body to 12 feet (3.7 m); teeth may be ^ . ' 

extensively worn. ^ ( 

Atlantic bottlenosed dolphin, p^^ 128 ; 
26ot more teeth in both upperand hiwor jaws Qq 
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34. a. 2&-36teethineach upper jaw , 21=36 in each low 

" ' (Spotteddolphins) = . Goto35 

b. More than 40 teeth in each upper and fewer jaw = ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * * ^ - Goto36 

NOTE: Characters in paragraph 35 are usable only on fresh specimens. Spotted dolphins in advanced stages of 
deconnposition can be distinguished only with museum preparation and examination, 

35. a. Bridle present (dark lines from eye to rostrum and from flipperi to corner of mouth): cape on head 

distinct; no spinal blaze. 

Bridled dolphin, p. 108 

b. Bridle absent though there is a light line from the flipper to the eye; cape indistinct; spinal blaze, 

Atlantic spotted dolphin, p, 104 

36, a. From 46 65 small, sharply pointed teeth; body dark gray on back* tan to light gray on sides, white 

on belly; beak dark gray or black above, white below, and often black tipped; body to about 7 feet 
(2,1m). 

Spinner dolphin, p, 110 

b. From 40 to SO teeth in each upper and lower jaw ^ = . ^ ^ = . ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ = . = . = ^ ^ ^ .... ^ - - - ^ Go to 37 

i 

37, a. Body to 9 feet (2.7 m); black to dark gray on back, gray on sides, white on belly; distinctive black 

stripes from eye to anus, e^e to flipper, and dark dorsal coloration to side above flipper. • 

* Striped dolphin, p, 113 

b. Body to 8.5 feet (2.6 m) but usually less than 7,5 feet (2.3 m); body dark on back with light thoracic 

patch and crisscross or hourglass pattern on side; black stripe from middle of lower jaw to origin ^ 
of flipper. 

Saddleback dolphin* p. 116 
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APPEPTOIXD 



RECORDING AND REPORTING DATA ON STRANDED CETACEANS 



So that measurementi of cetaceans taken at different 
times and at widely divergent iMations can be compared, the 
measurements and the methods of taking them have been 
standardized, although there is stiU some disagreement 
about which of the measurements are most important. The 
data form located at the end of this guide, usable on both 
baleen and toothed whale*; includes all the measurements 
routinely taken by cetologists plus a few new pnes the authors 
consider important. The form and the directions for taking 
measurements are synthesized from those currently in use by 
the Naval Undersea Center, San Diego; the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada; the University of Rhode Island; 
the University of Florida; the U.S, National Museum, 
Washington, D.C; and the National Marine Fisheries 
Service, La Jolla, Calif. 



Data on stranded cetaceans should be collected by 
someone experienced in handling and measuring cetaceans. 
The legal problems associated with collection of a speciHien 
are discussed in Appendix C, In addition to having a permit or 
knowing how to obtain permission to collect the specimen, 
persons active in cetacean research will usually have access to 
laboratory facilities where in deptK studies, including 
postmortem examinations and collection of tissues for 
specialized laboratory examinations, can be conducted. 
Furthermore, specialized equipment, and the number of 
steps required to do a complete job with the specimen, make 
the procedure prohibitive for most noncetologists. Diligent 
attempts should be made to contact one of the institutions 
listed in Appendix E, If no one is available and no permit or 
approval is obtainable, you are limited to photographing, 
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sketehing, and pleasuring the specimen witl^ut removing 
the carcass or any pari of the carcass from the beach, 

Any person taking data on stranded cetaceans should 
follow the instfuctions Itemized below, being careful to take 
measurementi in theftanner prescribed and to record data in 
as much detail as possible. 



L Specimens should be preserved in 10% neutral 
Formalin, except for the stomach contents, which should be 
kept in 70% ethyl or 40% isopropyr alcohol, or be frozem 
Commercial rubbing alcohol will suffice. As a minimum* the 
head, flippers^ and reproductive tract should be preserved. If 
no other method of handling the specimen is available, and 
only as a last resort, it may be buried in the sand well above^ 
the high tide line and carefully marked so it can later be 
recovered. Burying usually results in the loss of some vital 
parts, 

2. The carcass should be examined for external parasites 
particularly in such areas as the blowhole(s), the eyes, any 
wounds on the trailing edges of the dorsal fin, flippers, and 
flukes. Occasionally barnacles will be found on teeth or baleen 
plates. Like the stomach contents, parasites should be 
preserved in alcohol. ^ 

3, Photographs and sketches are a valuable part of data 
collection — views of the animalis) from as many angles as 



possible, and detailed shots of such features as baleen plateg, 
mouth and teeth, ventral grooves, flippers, flukes, and 
unusual scars or coloration should be includedf Including a 
ruler for size reference may be helpful, 

4. Although scientific data are usually expressed in metric 
units, measurements should be taken in whatever units are 
readily available. All measurements should be taken in a 
straight line, as shown in the diagram, unless otherwise 
noted. Measurements which refer to the rostrum are taken 
from the tip of the upper jaw. The external auditory meatus 
(ear) is a small inconspicuous opening l^^ted just below and 
behind the eye. To locate the ear the observer must 
sometimes scrape away some of the skin to expose the 
unpigmented ear canal beneath it, 

5. Throat grooves are short grooves found on the throat of 
beaked whales, sperm whales, and dwarf sperm whales. 
Ventral grooves are long grooves found only on 
balaenopterine whales. Ventral grooves should be counted 
between the flippers, ^ 



It is difficult to overstress the^importance of data from 
stranded cetaceans. For some species, the only data available 
have come from stranded individuals. By carefi^Iy gleaning^ 
from each specimen all the data that can be collected, you will 
make a valuable addition t^^he body of knowledge on these 
elusive animals. 
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: . APPENDIX E 

LIST OF IfJ^rtWIONS TO CONTACT REGARDING STRANDED CETACEANS 




The followinf liit includes many of the institutions in the 
area eOvtred by this guide, which are Ifltely to respond to 

'-calls about 'itranded cetaceans. The institutions on the 
mainland are listid roughly in order from north to south, 
following the contotifof thec^st. Several island institutions 
and organi^t|oni are also listed^ « 

These institutions are the ones thatfcome to mind as 
having taken an active interest In cetacean strandings in the 
recent past. In addition to these, almost any university 
biology or z^logy department. State or Federal conserva- 
tioB ageney or manne laborato^^ or loc^ natmral histoiy 
museum or society can recommend an interested biologist if 
no staff member is interested. Such organiz^ions are widely 
distributed on or near the coasts and are u^^y adequately 
listed in local telephone directories. 

It should be obvious that organizations such as oceanaria 
are the* jnost likely ones to be interested in live animals on an 
emergency basis. Even so, these organizations often 
cooperate with biologists with whom they are familiar and so 
will pick up dead animals for them as welL Conversely, 
museums and the like are most interested In the dead dnimals 
as they have no facilities for handling live ones. Nevertheless, 
thev often cooperate with institutions equipped to handle live 
anirilals and will usually help In making arrangements for 

i picking up the live ones. Therefore, rather than the finder's 
making a decision as to whether or not an institution should 
be called because the animal is^Hve or dead, we ^ould urge 
that the nearest organization in the f^lowinglist be contacted 
under any circumstances. \ 

Space is provided at the end of the list for additions of 
contacts inadvertently overloot^ed in compiling this list, or of 
institutions which come into beiBg after its publication. 



CANADA 



Newfoundland j 

Department of Fiiology, Momorial Uni\|Prsity of New- 
foundlands St. John's 



Nova Scotia 

Bedford Institute, Dartmouth. 
Departments of Biology, Psychology and/ or f'h ysiology 

Dulhousie University, Halifax. 
Nova Scotia Museum'. Halifax. 

'Quebec 

Arctic Unit. FisheipieH Hi'Stsirrh F^oard of Canada. Stc 
Anne de Belle vui^ 

Ontario 

Department of Zoology, IFniversity of Guelph, nuolph. 



^NITRDSTA TKS 



Maini' 



see MaSHuchuMetts. 

New Hampshire 

see Massac'h Lfse tts. 



Massachusetts 

W^s Hole Oceanographlc Insfitution, Woods Hole, 
New England Aquarium, Central Wharf, Boston. 
Museum of Comparative Zoolog^, Harvard University, 
Cambridge- 
Rhode Island 

Narragansett Marine Laboratory* University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston^ 

Connecticut 

Mystic Marine Life Aquarium, Mystic, 

New York 

New York Aquarium, Coney Island, Brooklyn^ 
American Museum of Natural History, Department of 
Mammals, New York City, 

New Jersey 

- - - i _ 

Department of Biochemistry, Rutgers University, New 

Brunswick, 
also see New York. 

Delaware 

see New York, 
see New Jersey, 

Mar^nd 

Department of Pathobiology, Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, 
also see District of Columbia. 

District of Columbia ^ 

Division of Mammals, United States National Museum, 

Virginia 

Virginia Institute of Marine Science, Gloucester Point, 
also see District of Columbia. 

North Carolina 

Duke Marine Laboratory, Beaufort. i 
Institute of Fisheries Research. University of North 
Carolina, Morehead City. 

South (Jarolini^ 

Charleston Museum, Charleston. 

(frice Marine Biological Laboratory, College of Charles- 
ton, Charleston. 

Cieorgia 

The Georgia Conservancy, The Clusky Building, 127 

Aberrorn Street, Savannah. 
IFniversity of Georgia Marine Institute. Sapelo Island 

(Darien). ^/ 

Florida f~^^ 
Marineland of FTorida. St. Augustine [ 
iJniversity of Florida Biocommunication knd»Marine 
Mammal Research Facility, St. Augustine. 
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Ocean World, Ft, Lauderdale. 

WometcG Miami Saaquarium, Miami. 

Univei^iiy of Miami SchoQl of Marine and Atmospherid 

Bcien^i, Miami ^ 
Sta World, Orlando. 
Mote Marine Laboratory, Placida. 
Mote Marine Lal^ratory, SarasoU. 
Aquatarium, St. Peteribirrg Beach. 
Florida*! Q^|pjfium. Ft, Walton Beach. 

see Florida (Florida's Gulfarium). 
see Mississippi. 

Mississippi 

^\jlf Coast Research laboratory, Ocean Springs. 
Louisiana 

Museum of Natural Science^ Louisiana State University, 

Baton Rouge. 
Marine Life Park, Gulfport. 

Texas 

Sea-Arama Marine world. Galveston. 

Departmenl of Wildlife and Fisheries Sciences, Texas 

A^M University, College Station. 
Department of Zoology, University of Corpus Christi, 

Corpus Christi, 
University of Texas, Marine Science Institute, Port 
Aransas. 

Puerto Rico 

Commercial Fisheries Laboratory, Department of 
Agriculture,^ Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Maya- 
guez. 



Department of Africulture, Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Santuree (San Juan), 

Vir§^ Islandi 

Caribbean Research Institute, Red Hook, St. Thomas. 



OTHERS 

Mexico 

Instituto Nacionale de Inveitigaciones Biolo^a 
Pesquera, Division de Vertebrados Marinos, Mexico 
7, D.F, 

also see Texas. 

Venezuela 

Universidad de Oriente, Nueleo de Nueva Esparta, 
Isia Margarita^ 

Jamaica ' 

Department of Zoology, University of the West Indies, 

Mona (Kingston). \ 
Science Museum, Institute of Jamaica, Kingston, 

Bahamas 

Lerner Marine Laboratory, Bjmini, 

Nassau Aquarium, Nassau, New Providence, 

Bermuda 

Bermuda Biological Station, St, George's. ) 
Government Aquafium and Museum, Flatts, ' | 



Cuba 



Laboratorio de Vertebrados, Instituto de Biologia, 
Academie de Ciencias de Cuba, Havana. 
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DATE AND LOCAL TIME. 



SIGHTB<fG INFORMATION / 



WEATHER CONDITIONS 



OCEANOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 



SPECIES. 



HEADING OF ANIMAL(S). 
(MAGNETIC) 



ASSOCIATED ORGANISMS 



NUMBHR OF ANIMAL(S) 



8PfiED0FANIMAL(S) 
(KNOTS) 



TAGS OR UNUSUAL MARKINGS 



CHARACTERISTICS OBSERVED WHICH RESULTED IN SPECIES IDENTIFICATION 



BEHAVIOR OF ANIMAL(S) 



SKETCHES 



t m 

PHOTOS AVAILABLE YES NO 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS ^ 



NAME AND ADDRESS OF OBSERVER tSHIP OR A/C) 
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SPECIES. 



CETACEAN DATA RECORD 

__SEX LENGTH. 



.WHGHT 



"DATE/TIME STRANDED. 



JDATE/TIME DATA COLLECTED . 



LOCATION OF COLLECTION 



OBSERVER NAME/ADDRESS 
SPECIMEN SENT TO 



MEASUREMENTS: 

1 , Tip of upper jaw to deepest part of fluke notch 

2, Tipof upper jaw to center of anus 

3, Tipof upper jaw to center of genital slit 
4= Tipof lower jaw toend of ventral grooves 

5, Tipof upper^w to center of umbilicus 

6, Tipof upper jaw to top of dorsal fin 

7, Tip of upper jaw to leading edge of dorsal fin 

8a, Tip of upper jaw to anterior insertion of flipper (right) 

b. Tipof upper jaw to anterior insertion of ftpper (left) 
9, Tipof upper jaw to center of blowhole(sf 
10. Tipof upper jaw to anterior edgeof blowhole(s) 
11a. Tipof upper jaw to auditory meatus (right) 

b, Tipof upper jaw to auditory meatus (left) 
12a, Tipof upper jaw to center of eye (right) 
Tipof upper jaw to center of eye (left) 

13. Tipof upper jaw to angle of ^pe 

14. Tipof upper jaw to apex of melon 

15. Rostrum - maximum width 

16. Throat grooves - length V 
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to ^dy mzis 




'Oiot to potai 



to the body axlt 



17. Projection of lower 4pw beyond upper (if reverse, so state) 
18* Centerof eye to^nterof eye 
i9a. Height of eye (right) 

b. Height of eye (left) 
20a. Length of eye (right) 

b. Length of eye (left ) 
21a. Centerof eye to angle of gape (right) 

b. Center of eye to angle of gape (left) 
22a. Ceiiterof eye to external auditory meatus (right) 

b. Center of eye to external auditory meatus (left) 
23a, Center of eye to center of blowhole (right) 

b. Center of eye to center of blowhole (left) 

24. Blowhole length 

25. Blowhole width 

26. Flipper width (right) 
p^ wic 

28a. Flipper length - tip to anterior insertion (right) 

b. Flipper length - tip to anterior insertion (left) 
29a. Flipper length ^ tip to axilla (right) 

,b. Flipper length - tip to axilla {MX) 
30. Dorsal fin height 



27. Flipp"it^ width (left) 



31 . Dorsal fin base 

32. Fluke span 

33. Fluke width 

34. Fluke depth of notch 
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to body uds 



PoiBt to pliBt jf 



35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43a. 

b. 

c. 
44. 
45. 



46. 

47. 
48. 
49a. 

b. 
.50. 
51, 



Notch of nukes to center of antis 
i 

Notch of flukes to center of genital aperture 
Notch of flukes to umbilicus 

Notch of flukef to nearest^int on leading edge of dikes 
Girth at anus 
Girth at axilla# 
Girth at eye 

Girth cm in front of notch of flukes 

Blubber thickness (middorsal) 

Blubber thickness (lateral ) 

Blubber thickness (midventral) 

Width of head at post-orbital process of frontals 

Tooth counts: right upper 

right lower _ . ._. = 

■ I left upper - 

left lower 

Baleen coihtIs: right upper _ J 

left upper . . . 



Baleen plates, length longest 

Baleen plates, no. bristles/cm over 5 cm 

Mammary slit length (right) 

Mammary slit length (left) 

Genital slit length 

Anal slit length 
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